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“GOD DEFEND THE RIGHT!” 
Stirring our English pulses out of their even beat, 
Flushing our English faces with an unwonted heat, 
From heart and tongue, of old and young, rises that high appeal, 
To wake a might which in the fight defieth shot and steel. 





From humble homes and stately domes that cry goes through the air, 
With the loftiness of challenge, the lowliness of prayer. 

Honour to him who spoke the words in the Council of the land, 

To find faith in old England’s heart, force in old England’s hand! 


Who said that peace had eaten out the manhood from our race? 
That love of gair, and fear of pain, for valour left no place ? 

That leave to spin and gold to win, was Englishmen’s sole prayer— 
Which so we got it mattered not how all besides might fare ? 


Back in the slanderer’s throat we fling the cold and craven words : 
Never of old with maniier hold our fathers clenched their swords ; 
Never in stour of Agincourt, or Cressy’s desperate fight, 

With lustier breath, defying death, rang “‘ God defend the right!’ 


Nay, all the more—that, oft of yore, when rose that battle cry, 

Twas kingly strife that staked men’s life, nought recking “how” or “why.” 
Ambition’s game of sword and flame, serfs played as sovereign chose, 
Whose right or wrong seemed weak or strong, by sheer event of blows. 


a 
’Tis not so now ; the knee we bow, as those who, kneeling, see 
That war’s event is ever bent by an all-wise decree, 
That we who fight for truth and right, must win, whate’er betide. 
For that the God of battles goes forth upon our side. 


That right is old which we uphold, and call God to defend ; 

It took its birth with new-born earth, with out-worn earth shall end ; 
Mis-shapen Wrong, however strong in means, in minds, in men, 
Before the power of Right must cower to the abyss again! 


What wonder then, if Englishmen are in this faith so bold ? 

That each man’s band grips to the brand his father drew of old? 

What wonder.that, with hearts elate, our soldiers seek the fight, 

To the great cry--from the nation’s heart—of God defend the Right!” 


THE BURIAL PLACE OF THE MACNABS. 
BY THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

There hardly exists in Scotland a moze picturesque spot than the burial place 
of the Mac-Nabs, on an island of the River Dochart, at Killein, Perthshire. The 
key of the inclosure, when I visited the spot some years ago, was in possession 
of an old man, who described himself as the late resident member of the clan, 
which had emigrated into a body to Canada. He spoke with mach fervour of a 
recent visitor, whom he described as a son of the present chief, a young man, 
tall and well-grown, who, as he understood, had been much thought of by the 
nobility in London, and had come from Canada to visit the graves of his ances- 
tors. had no means of verifying these particulars; but I considered them 
quite authentic enough to “ hang rhymes upon.” a. BE, 

How oft are the pictures which time most endears 
To remembrance in sadness arrayed ; 
And such to my vision the scene reappears, 
Where by Dochart’s dark waters we strayed ; 
And listened, well pleased, to the chronicler’s lore, 
The last of his race, like the wreck of the waves 
Which lingers alone on the surf-beaten shore, 
Where the wild river, fed from the rills of Ben More, 
Encircles the Island of Graves. 





There are lessons to virtue and warnings to pride, 
Still breathed where the mighty are lain, 

From the moss-covered cairn by the lone mountain’s side, 
To Marathon’s mound of the slain. 

But a voice e’en more solemn breathes over the ground 
Where Death to his many-celled garner of earth 

Has guthered for ages the children around 

Of a race which has vanished, a name that may sound 
Mo more in the land of its birth. 


Where, where has it vanished ?—The breeze as it sweeps 
The Atlantic, and bears as it flies 
A breath from the forest which fringes the deeps 
Of the rushing St. Lawrence, replies ;— 
Replies, that, however in Allyn that name 
Has become like a tale of past years that is told, 
On the shores of Lake Erie that race is the same, 
And as true to the land of its birth and its fame 
As its gallant forefathers of old. 


Oh, had they been other when many betrayed 
That land of their birth to its foes; 
Would a son of their chieftain have dared to invade 
The spot where his fathers repose? 
Like a branch with the honours of spring on its head, 
Which has budded and blossomed though torn from its stem ; 
With the air of a chief in his mien and bis tread, 
He came without fear to that place of the dead, 
For he knew that the tenant of each narrow bed 
Would hail him as worthy of them. 


But not by the side of those fathers to rest 
Does their summons go forth from the grave ; 
They bid thee return to thy kome in the West, 
Wh-re the living have claims on the brave. 
And yet when thy bark shall bave traversed the main 
To the hearths where thy clansmen have carried their fires, 
*Mid the shout of their welcome reject not the strain 
Which mourns for the stranger who comes not again, 
Bat tells him he came not unmarked or in vain 
To the Is and where slumber his Sires. 


————— 


MICHAEL KOHLHAAS. 
(Concluded from last week's “ Albion.’’) 

Bat of all the steps he had taken, with so little profit, in this unfortunate 
business, the jouraey in question was the most disastrous. After the lapse 
of a few days, Sternbald re-entered the courtyard, driving the car at a 
footpace, ia which poor Elizabeth lay extended, with a dangerous conta- 


The castellain, the groom said, was absent from home when they arrived, 
so that they were obliged to dismount at a hotel, in the neighbourhood of 
the palace ; Elizabeth had gone out alone on the following morning, or- 
dering the groom to remain with the horse, and had not returned before 
the evening, when she was carried back, in the condition in which Kohl- 
haas then saw ber. It would seem that she bad pressed too eagerly for- 
ward upon the person of the sovereign, and, without any fault of his, but 
merely through the rough zeal of one of the guards in attendance, had 
received a thrust in the breast with the butt end of alance. Such, at least, 
was the version of the occurrence given by those who brought her back, 
deprived of consciousness, to the hotel. She herself had scarcely been 
able to utter a word since, on account of the blood constantly gushing 
from her mouth. The petition bad been taken from her hands by one of | 
the Elector’s pages. Sternbald said, that his own desire had been to take 
horse immediately, and convey the intelligence of this mishap at once to 
Koblhaas ; but she, in spite of the representations of the physician who 
had been called in, insisted upon being driven back to ber husband, with- 
out any time being lost. Kobljhaas bore her in his arms into the house, 
and laid her on a bed, where, utterly worn down by the fatigues of the 
jouraoey, she lingered a few days more amid painful efforts to draw her 
breath. All attempts to restore her to consciousness, and obtain her own 
account of the disaster. were vain ; she lay there with motionless and 
already glazed eyes, and answered not. A few moments, however, before 
death, her senses seemed to have returned. A minister of the Lutheran 
persuasion (to which faith, then just drawing upon the world, she had, 
with her husband, subscribed) stood beside lier bed. He was reading to 
her, with a loud and fervent voice, a chapter out of the Bible, when she 


sion in the breast. Kohlhaas, who hurried, pale as death, to meet the ve-! the colts, But when the lad, pale with terror, issued, leading the horses 
hicle, could obtain no connected account of the origin of thie misfortune. from the shed, which, at that moment fell in behind him, Koblhaas was no 


longer there; and on bis following him into the court, and asking him 
what be was to do with the blacks, the horse-dealer turned upon bim with 
a look of fury, and raising bis foot, menaced a kick, which, bad it been 
given, would have been bis death ; then mounting his chestnut without a 
word, he placed himself beneath the gateway of the castle, and there, in 
grim silence, waited for the dawn. By the time morning broke, the whole 
castle was burnt down to the walls, and nota living soul was to be seen 
in it, save Kohlhaas and his seven men. The horse-dealer dismounted, 
and hunted once again over the whole edifice, every nook and corner of 
which was now illuminated by the sun-light, but with no better result. 
Forced then to the bitter conviction that bis attack upon the castle had 
missed its chief aim, be sent out Hans, with a couple of the grooms, to 
obtain intelligence as to the direction which the young baron bad taken 
in bis flight. His suspicions principally turned towards the wealthy con- 
ventof Erlabrunn, situated on the banks of the Mulda, the abbees of which, 
Antonia von Tronka, was revered in all the country round as a pious, 
beneficent, and sainted dame. It appeared to the unbappy Koblbaas but 
too probable that his foe, destitute as he was of all means of defence, had 
taken refuge in this convent, the abbess being, it seemed, bis paternal aunt 
and the guardian of his early childhood. Informed of this fact, the horse- ' 
dealer mounted the bailiffs tower, in the interiorof which a room atill re- 
mained in habitable state, and there drew up a “ Kohlbaas mandate,” ia 
which he bade the whole country refrain from giving aid to the Baroa 
Wenzel von Tronka,againet whom he was waging a just war, and further- 
more required each and every inhabitant thereof, not excepting either 
friend or relative, to deliver into his hands the raid baron, under the penal- 
ty of death and of utter destruction of bouse and boldiags. He caused 








suddenly fixed an expressive glance upon him, drew from his hand the sa- 
cred volume, as if to signify that it was not to Aer it should be read, turned 
over the leaves with the air of one who seeks a remembered passage, and 
pointed out with her forefinger to Kohlhaas, who was sitting beside her, 
the verse—“ Forgive thine enemies; do good to those that hate thee ;” 
and pressing his hand, with a look of ineffable affection, she expired. 
Kohlbaas Rissed ber with silent tears, closed her eyes, and left the room. 
He took the hundred gold florins which the farmer had already paid over 
to him for the Dresden tenement, and ordered a funeral more fitted for a 
princess than for one of her class—a coffin of oak, bound with metal, silken 
cushions tasselled in gold, and a grave eight yards deep, lined with solid 
masonry. He bimself, with his youngest child in his arms, stood by’ and 
watched the work. On the day of the funeral the corpse, white as snow, 
was laid in a chamber which he had caused to be bung with black, ‘The 
priest bad just ended a touching discourse by the side of the bier, when 
the sovereign resolution, motived on the petition which the deceased had 
presented, was remitted to him. This resolution was te the effect—that 
he send and fetch the horses from the Tronkenburg, and, on pain of im- 
prisooment, abandoned all further steps in the affair. Kohlbaas folded up 
the document in silence, and motioned to the bearers to lay the coffin in 
the hearse. As soon as the hillock had been raised, the cross planted 
upon it, and the guests, who had accompanied the procession, dismissed, 
he threw himself upon his knees before her vacant bed, and took an oath 
of vengeance. His first act was to draw up a decre*, in legal form, con- 
demning, in virtue of his inborn power, the Baron Wenzel von Tronka to 
lead the black colts, which he had unlawfully possessed himself of and 
worked to skeletons, back in person to Koblhaas-bridge, within three days 
after sight, and in person to tend them in his stable until they had re 
covered their former condition. This decree he sent off at once by a well- 
mounted servant, who was directed to return with all speed immediately 
after its consignment. When the three days bad passed away without the 
horses making their appearance, he called Hans into his presence ; ex- 
plained to him the penalty he had imposed upon the young nobleman ; 
and asked him if he was ready to ride over with him to the Tronkenburg, 
and fetch Von Tronka by force; if, moreover, he would engage, in case 
their prisoner was slothful in the discharge of his task in the stable, to ad- 
minister the horsewhip to him? Hans, as soon as he had understood well 
what was proposed, flung his cap into the air, crying —* Master, let us do it 
this very day!” and vowed be would mount a lash with ten knots, in order 
to teach the youngster how to use the currycomb. Koblhaas then concluded 
the sale of his house, and sent off his children across the frontier to Schwerin. 
He called together, at nightfall, the rest of bis men, seven in number, all 
true as stee], armed and mounted them, and started for the Tronkenburg. 
On the third night he fell upon the castle with this small band, riding 
down the porter and the toll-keeper, who were in conversation together 
under the gateway, and setting fire to all the wooden sheds of the court- 
yard. Hans sprang at once up the staircase of the bailiffs tower, and at- 
tacked with sabre and dagger his old tormenter, who sat, half-undressed, 
playing at cards with the intendant ; while Kohlbaas, swift and terrible 
as the Angel of Judgment, swept into the castle. The young baron, who 
was at that moment reading aloud to his companions, amid peals of laugh- 
ter, the decree which the horsedealer had sent to him, no sooner recog- 
nised his voice in the court than, starting from his seat, pale as death, 
“ Save yourselves, my friends!” he cried, and disappeared. Kohblhaas, on 
entering the hall, seized, with a gripe of iron, a young nobleman, Hans 
von Tronka, who advanced to meet him, and flang him headforemost 
against a pillar with such mighty force that his brains strewed the floor ; 
and then demanded in a voice of thander, while his men overpowered the 
remainder of the knights, where was Wenzel von Tronka. Finding that 
the stunned and bewildered priseners could give him no information on 
the subject, he burst open with bis foot the doors of two corridors leading 
into the side wings of the castle, and searched the immense building in 
every direction, but without success; and only then, in bis baffled fury, 
did it occur to him to descend into the yard, and direct all the egresses to 


from the sheds to the castle, and to all the outhouses, whence a dense 
column of smoke rolled towards the sky. Sternbald, with three of bis 
comrades. occupied himself in gathering together all the articles of value, 
and distributing them, as lawful booty, upon the horses ; and, in the midst 
of all this, the dead bodies of the bailiff and the intencant, with those of 


the tower, amid the exulting shouts of Hans. As Koblhaas was descend 
ing the stairs, the old, palsied housekeeper of the castle threw herself at 
his feet ; pausing upon one of the steps, he asked her where was the Baron 
Wenzel von Tronka’? She replied, with tremulous accents, that she be- 
lieved he had taken refuge in the chapel. Michael called two of bis men 
with torches, made them force the door with their hatchets, entered, upset 
altar and prie-dieu, but, to bis bitter grief, found no one. It bappened 
that, as he was leaving the chapel, a stable-boy of the castle harried past, 
with the intention of releasing the baron’s charger from a capacious stable, 
built of stone, which was already threatened by the flames; Kuhihbaas, 
who at that very moment caught sight of bis two blacks in a little shed, 
thatched with straw, close by, asked the lad why he did not first try to 
save the colfs? The boy, adjusting the key in the stable-door, answered, 
submissively, that the shed was already on fire; whereat Koblbaas, 
snatching the key from bis band and flinging it over the wall, drove bim. 
ander a shower of blows from the flat of his sword, into the blazing stall, 





and forced him, amid the savage laughter of the bystanders, to drag out 


their wives and children, came tumbling down from the open window of| the town in question was surrou 


copies of this document to be disseminated by various bands in all the dis- 
trict around, and entrusted one of them to a faithful groom, with epecial 
orders to convey it into the hands of the abbess of Eriabrunn. After thia, 
he had an interview with some of the domestics of the Tronkenburg, who, 
dissatisfied with their late master, and attracted by the prowpect of plun- 
der, desired to enter into bis service. Theee men he armed with steel 
jerkins and daggers, after the fashion of foot soldiers in that day, and in- 
structed them to sit behind his mounted followers; he then bad all the 
booty taken in money divided among the whole band; and this done, 
rested a few hours beneath the gateway of the castle, from his occupation 
of vengeance. 

About noon Hans brought him the confirmation of the presentment 
which his heart, ever filled with gloomy forebodings, had already con- 
ceived—namely, that the young baron was to be found in the convent of 
Erlabrann. He bad saved himself, it seemed, by a door pierced in the 
outer wall of the castle and opening upon a narrow staircase which led 
down to the Elbe; at least, Hans bad learnt that he had amazed the in- 
habitants of a little village on the bank of that river, by disembarking 
there, about midnight, from a boat without either oars or rudder, and that 
he had hired a small cart there to convey him on to Erlabrunn, Koblbaas 
heaved a deepsigh at this intelligence ; he demanded if the horses bad 
been fed ; and on being answered in the affirmative, he ordered bis band 
to mount, and in three bours stood before Erlabrunn. A thunder-storm 
was booming in the distance as be and bis troop rode, with lighted torches, 
into the court of the convent, The man whom he bad sentoff in advance 
with the mandate met him here, and certified to the due consignment of 
it; and even while bespoke, the abbess and the intendant of the convent, 
in excited altercation, together advanced beneath the portal of the clois- 
ter. The latter, a little old man, with hair white as snow, was feebly don- 
ning his armour, and ordering, in confident tones, the domestics who etood 
around him to ring the alarm bell; but the abbess, bearing a eilver crom 
in ber hand, descended the steps, pale as a sheet, and threw berself, with 
all ber nuns, before Kohlhaas’s horse. Hans and Sterfbald overpowered 
the intendant, who had not even drawn his sword, at once ; and Michael 
sternly demanded of the abbess where was the Baron Wenzel von 
Tronka? 

* In Wittenberg, worthy Kohlbaas!’’ replied she, loosing, as she spoke, 
from her girdle an immense bunch of keys, and adding, ina tremulous 
voice “ fear God, and do no evil!” 

Kohlhaas, flung back by these words into the hell of baffled revenge, 
tarned his horse, and was on the point of giving the order, * Fire the con- 
vent!’ when a terrific flash of lightning struck the ground close to him, 
He paused for a moment, and then again addressing himself to the abbess, 
demanded if she had received hie mandate, ond how long since ? 

“ Two hours, #0 help me beaven!” replied the lady in a voice scarcely 
audible “after the departare of my nephew the baron.” 

The messenger, to whom Koblbaas turned with a fierce scowl, confirmed 
this assertion, stammering out that the state of the Mulda, swollen by the 
late rains, had prevented his reaching the convent sooner. The borse- 
dealer remained lost in reflection, when a tremendous storm of rain burst 
suddenly upon them, extinguishing the torches, inundating the pavement 
on which they stood, and distracting for the moment the grief which gnaw- 
ed his saddened breast. Slightly raising bis bat to the abbess, he struck 
the rowels into bie horse, crying—“ Follow me, my friends! the baron 
is at Wittenburg ;” and left the convent. 

At nightfall he stopped at an inn on the high road, in which he deter- 
mined to rest all the following day, to refresh his jaded horses. Here, 
conscious that it would be idle to attack a place like Wittenberg with a 
troop of ten men (such was his actual strength), be drew up a second 
mandate. In this, after a brief account of bis wrongs, he invited ~ all 
good Christians,’ under promise of bounty-mouey and other military guer- 
don, “ to espouse his cause against the Baron von Tronka, the common 
enemy of all Christians.” In another mandate, abandoning himeelf toe 
species of morbid and distorted fanaticiem, he styled bimeeif* a knight, 


be guarded and watched. In the meanwhile, the fire had extended itself| free of the empire and of the world, subject only to God.” Thin feeling, 


backed by the sound of bis gold and the hope of booty, secured bim a con- 
stantly increasing train of followers, supplied chiefly from the riff-raff of 
the soldiery turned adrift by the recent peace concluded with the Poles. 
On the following day, when they started, on the right bank of the Elbe, 
for Wittenberg, bis troop was already above thirty strong. In those days 

oded by a dark forest. Here Koblbaas 
ensconced bimeelf, borses and riders, beneath the ebelter of en old, balf- 
ruined grange, deepatching Sterabald, disguised, with the mandate into 
town. As soon as this mersenger bad returned, and certified thet the do 
cument bad been daly ported up in the market-place (it was slready late 
| in the evening), Kohihaas them took borse with bis troop, and while the 
inbabitante lay buried in sleep, it being the vigil of Pentecost, set fre to 
the town in several places at once. 

Leaving bis retainers to plunder the suburb, be bimeelf fastened upon a 
cburch 4 paper, setting forth, “ that be, Kobihaas, bad eet fire to the town, 
and that if the Baron von Tronka were not delivered up to him, be would 
#0 reduce it to ashes, that no wall should remain standing to bide the foe of 
Christ from bis search.” ‘The terror of the townspeople, at this anbeard 
of uct, was indescribable. Fortanately the tranquility of the atmosphere 
bad given little stimulus to the flames, so that not more than nineteen 
bouses (including # church) had fallen their prey. At daybreak, as soon 
as the conflagration had been got under, the governor of the place, Otto 
von Gorgas, sent out a troop of fifty mounted men, with orders to seize 
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» greatly diminished and in hopeless confusion, was compelled to order a 
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and bring back prisoner the man of blood. But their —— one Ger- 
stenberg, made such a bungle of the business, that the whole expedition | 
served only to raise Koblhaas to a high military repatation, instead of | 
crushing him, as it was meant todo. Gerstenberg, under the idea of sur- 
rounding his adversary, divided his troop into several small bande, which 
Michael, who kept bis men together, found means to attack separately, | 
and cut to pieces in detail ; #0 that by the evening of the following day | 
not one man of thie little army, in which the hope of the town lay, re- 
mained to stand against him. Although he had himself experienced some 
loases in this battle, he did not hesitate, on the subsequent morning, to | 
penetrate again into the town and again set it on fire. This time his 
murderous arrangements had better effect; a considerable number of 
houses, and almost all the wooden erections of the suburbs, were reduced | 
to ashes. He posted up anew, and that on the very door of the council- | 
house, the same mandate, prefixing to it a notice of the fate which bad | 
befallen the Captain von Gerstenberg and his squadron. The governor, | 
enraged beyond measure by this act of defiance, hastily collected a force | 
of a hundred and fifty men, at the head of which he placed himeelf, at- 
tended by several knights. He gave the Baron von Tronka, on his written 
application, a guard to protect him from the violence of the populace, | 
who clamoured for his expulsion from the town ; and after placing pickets 
in all the neighbouring villages, and posting sentinels on the walls of the 
town itself, as security against a surprise, he rode forth on St. Jervis’s day, 
to capture these monsters who were devastating the land. This troop, 
however, the horse-dealer had the skill to avoid; and after he bad, b 
adroit manwuvring, drawn the governor five leagues from the town, and, 
by various contrivances, deluded him into the belief that, pressed by such 
superior forces, he was retreating upon the Brandenburg territory, he sud- 
denly wheeled about, burried back, by forced marches, to Wittenberg, and, 
on the fall of the second night, set the town again on fire. It was Hane 
who, slipping disguised into the town, accomplished this deed of atrocious 
daring. ‘The conflagration, fanned by the strong north wind, spread so 
rapidly and so fiercely, that in less than three hours, above forty houses, 
two churches, several convents and schools, and the electoral residence of 
the governor himself, were burnt to the ground. Von Gorgas, fully per- 
ed that his adversary had retired across the Brandenburg frontier, had 
halted to refresh his exhausted troops, when the intelligence of this new 
disaster was brought to him. Retracing his steps, without a moment’s 
delay, he found the town on bis arrival in universal uproar ; the populace, 
armed with cudgels and poles, had besieged in thousands the barricaded 
house of Baron von Tronka, and with frantic yells demanded his expul- 
sion. Two burgomasters, Jenkens and Otto by name, dressed in their 
robes of office, and standing at the head of the entire magistracy, attempt- 
ed in vain to convince the assailants that it was absolutely necessary to 
await the return of a courier who had been despatched to the president 
of the state chancery to obtain leave to convey Von Tronka to Dresden, 
whither he was himself most anxious to go. The mob, deaf to reason, 

d no heed to these entreaties, and was just on the point of storming the 

se and razing it to the ground, when the aged governor entered the 
town, at the head of troop of cavalry. This nobleman had had ihe 
= fortune, as if in compensation of the ill-success of his main under- 

ing, to capture three stragglers from the band of the incendiary, close 
‘to the town gates. The sight of these wretches loaded with chains, lent 
& practical weight to the adroit speech in which he assured the magistracy, 
that he had every hope of shortly bringing Kohlhaas himself, on whose 
traces he already was,a prisoner before them, and had the effect of dis- 
arming the troubled fury of the mob, and of ensuring the safety of the 
baron, at least until the return of the courier. Von Gorgas then dis- 
mounted, and, after causing the palisades to be removed from the door- 
way, entered the house, accompanied by some of his knights. He tound 
Von Tronka, who had passed from one fainting-fit to another, in the hands 
of a couple of physicians, occupied in the endeavour to restore animation, 

means of essence and stimulants. As the worthy governor clearly saw 

t this was not a moment to reproach him with the responsibility which 
his conduct had brought upon them, he contented himself with simply de- 
siring him, with a look of calm contempt, to dress himself and follow him, 
in the interest of bis own safety, to the dungeons of the tribunal. As 
s00n as the young baron, clothed in doublet and helm, with bis breast half 
bared to facilitate his impeded respiration, made his appearance in the 
street, supported on one side by the governor, and on the other by his 
cousin, the Count von Greschau, curses deep and terrible rose up to 
heaven against him on every hand. The people, with difficulty kept back 
by the governor’s attendants, called him a blood-sucker, the plague of the 
land, the curse of Wittenberg, and the destroyer of Saxony; and after a 
heart-sickening passage through streets of smoking ruins, during which 
his helmet several times dropt from his head, without any consciousness 
on his part of its loss, he arrived at last at the prison, in a tower of which, 
strongly guarded, he disappeared. In the meantime the return of the 
messenger, with the electoral resolution, had again agitated the town. 
The government, yielding to an earnest petition immediately presented 
to it by the burghership of Dresden, refused to hear of the baron’s taking 
refuge in the capital until the incendiary troop had been crushed. Von 
Gorgas was enjoined to afford all protection in his power to the baron. 
The good city of Wittenburg, however, was assured for its comfort, that 
an army of five hundred men, headed by Prince Frederick of Misnia, was 
already on its march to secure it against the farther attempts of the borse- 
dealer. The governor saw at once that a resolution of this character 
would have little effect in allaying the popular excitement. Not only 
had various trifling advantages gained by Kohlhaas in skirmishes with the 
town troops lent enormous exaggeration to the estimate of his forces, but 
the unheared-of species of warfare which he carried on with pitch, straw, 
and sulphur, by means of disguised emissaries, and under cover of dark- 
ness, rendered utterly inefficient the protection of such troops as the 
Prince of Misnia was leading to them, even had their number been far 
greater than that which was stated. After brief reflection, the governor 
resolved to keep back the entire resolution from publicity, only posting 
at the corner of the streets, copies of a letter in which Prince Frederick 
announced his coming. At daybreak, however, he caused a covered car- 
riage, escorted by four heavily armed riders, to issue from the court of the 
dungeon and take the road for Leipsic, the escort carelessly letting fall 
among the bystanders that their destination was the Pleissenburg. 

This stratagem succeeded, and, seeing that the populace no longer 
doubted that they were rid of this flagitions baron, whose presence seem- 
ed to be waited upon by fire and slaughter, the governor again sallied 
forth, with a force three hundred strong, in order to effect a junction with 
Prince Frederick. In the meanwhile Kohlhaas, thanks to the extraordinary 
position be oceupied, actually found himself at the head of a hundred and 
nize men, As he had contrived to provide himself with arms sufficient 
fully to accoutre this band, he determined to meet separately, with the 
swiftness of the whirlwind. the two tempests which his scouts announced as 
about united to burst upon him. Accordingly, on the following night, he fell 
by surprise upon the Prince of Misnia, who had halted to rest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Méhlberg, in which battle, to his great grief, he lost his faithful 
Hans, shot down by his side almost at the first hostile discharge. Exas- 
perated by this loss, he directed his attack with such fierce vigour and so 
roughly handled the prince, that the latter, finding his forces at daybreak 


retreat upon Dresden. Doubly emboldened by this advantage, Kohlbaas 
flew back to meet the governor, whow he fell upon by broad daylight and 


in the open field. close to the village of Damerhoff. A murderous conflict | 


here took place, and was prolonged, with like advantage, till night sus 
pended liostilities. The horse-dealer had determined to renew the attack 
on the following morning, and would certainly have done sc, had not Von 
Gorgas (who had thrown himsef into the cemetery of Damerbott) Veemed it 
prudent, under the news of the prince’s reverse, to decamp in the cover 
of darkaess, and fall back upon Wittenberg. Five days after the defeat 
of these two armies Koblhaas stood before Leipsic, and set fire to that town 
on three sides at once. In the mandate which he caused to be dissemina- 
ted on this occasion, he styled himself A Plenipotentiary of the Archan- 

1 Michael, sent tv panish, in the person of all those who took part with 
the Baron von Tronka, the depravity wherein the whole world was sunk.” 
Having taken by surprise the Castle of Liitzen, he established himself 
there, and issued thence a sammons to the people to unite beneath bis ban- 
ner, for the establishment of a better order of things, subscribing the docu- 
ment with the extravagant formula—* Given from the seat of our pro- 
visional world-government, the mighty Castle of Liitzen.” The good 
fortune of the inhabitants of Leipsic willed that a heavy and incessant fall 
ef rain should prevent the conflagration from spreading, so that only a 
few stores in the vicinity of the Pleissenburg were destroyed by the flames. 
Nevertheless, the consternation of the townsfolk at the knowledge of the 
presence of this frantic incendiary, and of his mistaken belief in the flight 
of the young baron to Leipsic, was unspeakable. A troop of an hundred 
and eighty mounted men sent out against him was completely routed ; so 
that the only course left open to the magistracy, anxious as they were not 
to expose the wealth of the town to such fearful risks, was to close all the 
gates, and cause the citizens to keep watch, day and night, upon the 
walls. It was in vain that the authorities posted up, in all the neighbour- 
ing villages, proclamations, most solemnly asseverating that Wenzel von 
Tronka was not in the Pleissenburg. The horse-dealer insisted, through 
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even if such were not the case, he would act precisely as if bis belief wasa 
demonstrated certainty, until the place in which “ the foe of all Christians” 
had taken refuge was distinctly indicated to him. The elector, meanwhile 
advised by a courier of the need in which his good city of Leipsic stood, 
signified his immediate intention of placing himeelf at the head of an army 
of two thousand men, and marching in person against Koblhaas. He se- 
verely censured the equivocal stratagem which the governor, Von Gorgas 
had employed in order to free Wittenberg from the presence of the incen- 
diary : but it were impossible to describe the terror and confusion which 
seized the capital, and indeed all Saxony, on iearning that some unknown 
hand had attached, in all the villages around Leipsic, a declaration pur- 
porting that the Baron Wenzel von Tronka was to be found at Dresden, 
in the palace of bis cousins, Henry and Christopher.” 

Under these circumstances, Doctor Martin Luther undertook the task of 
winning back the horse-dealer within the pale of social order, by the sim- 
ple force of persuasive words, aided by the authority which bis own posi- 
tion in the world gave him. Building upon a powerful element in the 
breast of the incendiary, he penned to him the following addresss, which 
was posted up in every town and village of the electorate :— 


“ Koblhaas, thou who didst boast thyself called to wield the sword of 
justice, to what audacity hast thou risen, O sinner, in the illusion of thy 
blind passions ?—thou, filled as thou art with injustice from the crown of 
thy head even unto the sole of thy foot! Because the sovereign, whose 
subject thou art, hath deigned thee thy rightin a little matter, therefore, 
sayest thou, wicked one! hast thou risen up, with fire and with sword, and 
therefore hast thou broken, like the wolf of the desert, into the peaceful 
community which that sovereign protects! But thou who, by this pre- 
tence, full of untruth and of guile, leadest thy fellow-men astray—dost 
thou hope, O worker of iniquity, by this pretence also to win thy cause 
before God, on that day which shall pour light into every fold of the heart? 
And how canst thou say that thy right has been denied thee—thou, whose 
ferocious breast, goaded by the thirst for base revenge, renounced all en- 
deavour to obtain this right after that thy first feeble effort had failed? 
Doth a benchful of servile lawyers and constables, who intercept a letter 
which is transmitted to them or keep back a jadgement which they ought 
to pronounce, constitute the authority to which thou owest fealty and sub- 
mission? And must I tell thee, O forgetter of thy God, that this author- 
ity knoweth nought of thy cause—nay, that the sovereign against whom 
thou rebellest is ignorant of thy very name ; so that, when thou standeth 
forth, before the throne of God, as his accuser, he will be able, with serene 
countenance, to say—“ Lord, to this man have I done no wrongful deed, 
for my soul is a stranger even to his existence.” Know, then that the 


art thou, and no warrior of the God of justice. Thy end inthis world is 
the wheel and the gibbet, and in the ‘next the eternal damnation which 
awaiteth all iniquity and all unrighteousness. “MarTIN LUTHER, 

“ Wittenberg, &c.” 


Kohlhaas was revolving in his lacerated breast a new plan for reducing 
Leipsic to ashes (for he gave no credence to the announcement that the 
Baron von Tronka was in Dresden, seeing that the advertisement which 
contained it bore no sort of signature,) when Sternbald and Waldmann 
discovered, to their great consternation, Luther's brief, which had been 
attached, during the night, to the castle-gate. In vain, however, did they 
wait for several days, in the hope that Kohlhass, whom they were unwil- 
ling expressly to address on the subject, would take notice spontaneously 
of this document. He appeared among them, indeed, gloomy and absorb- 
ed, every evening, but only to give his brief orders, and without ever 
turning his eyes either to the right or to the left; so that, one morning, 
when he had ordered the summary execution of a couple of his band, who 
had pillaged in the neighbourhood against his express prohibition, they 
took the resolution to draw his attention to it at all hazards. 

Accordingly, as he returned from the place of execution (the trembling 
crowd giving way before him), in the state which he had assumed since 
his last mandate—an enormous cherubim’s sword borne before him upon 
a crimson leather cushion, tasselled in gold, and twelve attendants with 
lighted torches following him--Sternbald and Waldmann placed them- 
selves ostentatiously beneath the pillar to which the placard was attached, 
carrying their swords under their arms in a way which could not fail to be 
noticed by him. In fact, as soon as Kohlbaas, who was walking with his 
hands joined behind his back, absorbed in thought, had placed his foot be- 
neath the gateway, he raised his eyes and gave a start: the men, at bis 
appearance, retreated respectfully ; and he himself, glancing absently at 
them, hurriedly approached the pillar. But who shall describe the senti- 
ments which swept through his soul, when he saw on that pillar the accu- 
sation of injustice brought againt him, and signed by that name he held 
most dear and most venerated—the name of Martin Luther! The crim- 
son blood mounted darkly to his cheek ; he took off his helmet--read the 
address twice through, from beginning to end-—-turned himself round to 


took down the paper from the wall--again perused it—cried,  Wald- 
mann !-—ho, Sternbald! follow me into the castle!’ and disappeared. The 
few words he had read sufliced to disarm him at once—him, the destroyer, 
as he stood there! Hurriedly throwing on the disguise of a small far- 
mer, he told Sternbald that an affair of vital importance called him to 
Wittenberg-—-confided to him the command of the band during his ab- 
sence, which, he asseverated, would not exceed three days, during 
which period no attack was to be apprehended, and started for Witten- 
berg. 

Here, under a feigned name, he took up his quarters in an inferior 
hotel. As soon as night approached, he wrapped himself in his mantle, 
placed in his belt a pair of pistols (part of the pillage of the Tronken- 
burg), and thus introduced himself into Luther's house. Luther was seat- 
ed at his desk, surrounded with books and papers, when he saw this mys- 
terious stranger open his door and bolt it behind him. He started up, 
asked who he was, and what he wanted; and no sooner had his visitor 
(who had reverently doffed his hat) replied, “ I am Michael Kohlhaas the 
horse-dealer,” then Luther, making towards a bell which stood upon a ta- 
ble, a few paces off, cried— 

* Avaunt! thy breath is a pestilence, and thy neighbourhood perdi- 
tion!” 

Koblhaas, without moving from his place, drew forth a pistol, and 
said—- 

“Honoured sir, if you touch that bell, this pistol stretches me, at the 
instaat, dead at your feet! Sit down, and listen tome. Beneath the 
angels, whose hymns you are transcribing, you are not safer than with 
me. 

“ What wouldst thou, then ?”’ asked Luther, pausing for a moment, and 
then resuming bis seat. 

“I wish,” said Kohlhaas, “to correct the judgment which you have 
formed of me--that I am an unjust man. You have told me, in your 
address, that my sovereign knows nought of my wrongs. Well, then, 
procure me a safe conduct, and I will go to Dresden, and lay them before 
him.” 

‘“Impious and rebellious man,” cried Luther, amazed, and at the same 
time re-assured by these words ; “ who gave thee the right to attack the 
Baron Von Tronka, in the prosecution of a sentence thyself only had pro- 
nounced ; and, finding him not, to visit with fire and with sword the whole 
community which protects him?” 

* No one, revered sir, as it now seems,’* replied Kohihaas. “A piece 
of intelligence brought from Dresden had misled, betrayed me! The 
war which I wage against the community of mankind is a crime, as soon 
as it proves, as you assure me, that I have not been thrust out from that 
community.” 

“Thrust out!’ exclaimed Luther, regarding him with amazement : 
“what insanity of judgment possesses thee? Who thrust thee out from 
the community of the state in which thou livedst? Nay, where is there 
an instance, as long as states have been, of any one whomsoever being so 
thrust out from them ?” 

* T call him thrust out,” replied Kohlhass, clasping his hands together, 
“to whom the protection of the law is denied! This protection was ne- 
cessary to me for the prosperity of my trade; nay, I placed myself, with 


this protection, and he who denies it to me. thrusts me out into the wilds 
of the desert—places in my hand (you must admit it) the club which I am 
to wield as my own protector.” 

*“ But who Aas denied thee the protection of the law?” exclaimed Lu- 
ther. “Did I not write thee word that thy complaint was utterly un- 


who but God shall presume to call him to account for the choice of such 
— And art thou, O thou wretched castaway, worthy to judge 
im *” 

“ Then,” replied Koblhaas, “if the sovereign does not spurn my suit, 
I return back again into the community which he protects. Procure me, 
I — —— to Dresden, and I will cause the band I have left 
in Lutzen Castle to disperse, and bring my repulsed complaint once 
before the public tribunal.” =. , 7 





the medium of similar documents, that he was there, and declared that, 


Luther, with a vexed expression. tossed the papers which lay on his ta- 
ble one over the other, and was silent. The attitude of defiance which 
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sword which thou wieldest is the sword of robbery and of murder; a reb«\ ; 
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this singular man bad assumed, in the face of the estate, perplexed and re. 
volted him. Mentally recurring to the “judgment” forwarded from 
Koblhaas bridge to the baron, he demanded what he sought to obtain from 
the Dresden tribunal. 

“The punishment of Von Tronka,” replied Koblhaas, “ conformably 
with the law; the restoration of my horses in their original condition, 
and compensation for the damages suffered, as well by myself as by my 
groom Hans, recently killed before Mublberg.”’ 

“ Compensation for damages!’ exclaimed Luther; thou hast borroweg 
it seems, thousands from Jew and Christian, on bills and pledges, for the 
prosecution of thy ferocious vengeance! Wilt thou add these items also 
to thy estimate of damages *”’ 

“ God forbid !”’ replied Koblbaas, “ I ask not back either house or home, 
or the affluence I once possessed, any more than the costs of my wife’s 
funeral. Hans’ old mother will draw up an account of the expenses jp. 
curred for the cure of her son, and of the articles of clothing left by him 
at the Tronkenburg. As for the loss which i sustained by being prevented 
from selling the two colts, the tribunai can have is estimated by any com. 
petent person. ’ 

“Incomprehensible raver!” exclaimed Luther, regarding him with 
amazement; “ alter that thy sword hath taken vengeance the most atro. 
cious imaginable ppon the baron, what impels thee thus obstinately to jp. 
voke a judgment upon him, which, even if it fall at last, will strike him 
such a feeble blow ?” 

“ Revered master,” answered Kohlhaas, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, “this little matter has cost me my wife. Kohlhaas will call the 
world to witness that it was in no unjust cause she came by her death, 
Yield in this point to my wishes, and let the tribunal pronounce—in every 
other point which may come into dispute, I will yield to yours,” 

“ Look here,”’ said Luther, “ that which thou demandest, if the case ig 
really as the public voice reports, is just; and hadst thou contrived to 
commit the decision of thy cause to thy sovereign, before taking the law 
into thine own hands, I doubt not but that thy demand would have been 
satisfied in every point. But tell me, hadst thou not done better, a)) 
things considered, to have forgiven the baron, for thy Saviour’s sake ; 
taken back thy two colts, worked down and worn as they were, and rid- 
den them home to Kohihaas-bridge, there to fatten them up in thine own 
stall 2” 

“That may be, and may not be!’’ replied Michael, stepping hurriedly 
to the window. “Had I known that I was to pay their feed with the 
heart’s blood of my wife, it may be that I should have done as you say, 
revered sir, and not grudged the loss of a bushel or so of oats! But, as 
they have come to cost me so dear, why let matters e’en take their course, 
| say I; let the law speak, and bid the baron himself bring my colts into 
| condition again.” 

Luther, {all of thought, here turned again to his papers, and said that 
ne would seek an interview with the Elector upon the subject, and if he 
should succeed in obtaining a free conduct, would apprise Koblhaas of it 
by a public proclamation ; the latter, in the meantime, might return to 
Lutzen Castle, under the understanding that he was to keep perfectly 
quiet during the interval, 

“ At the same time,” he added, as Kohlhaas drew near to kiss his hand, 
“it is impossible for me to know whether the prince will consent thus to 
postpone justice to clemency ; for I understand that he has already col- 
lected an army with the intent of capturing thee at the Castle of Lutzen ; 
but, at all events, as [ before said, nothing shall be wanting on my part 
to further thy prayer.” 

So saying, he stood up and motioned to terminate the interview. Kohl- 
haas declared that the promise of his intercession set him quite at rest on 
this point ; whereupon Luther waved his hand to him in token of adieu, 
but Michael sank down on one knee before him, and said that he had yet 
another prayer upon his heart: that his enterprise had prevented him 
from attending church at Whitsuntide, when he was accustomed to ap- 
proach the Lord's table ; would Luther consent to receive his confession, 
without any further preparation, and administer to him, in returt, the 
holy sacrament? Luther, after brief reflection, and a scrutinising glance 
at the suppliant, replied— 

“Yes, Kohlhaas, that will I do! But the Lord, whose body thou de- 
sirest, forgave his enemies ; wilt thou,’’ he added, as the other regarded 
him with a perplexed expression, ‘forgive, likewise, the baron who hath 
injured thee ; return thee to the Tronkenburg, mount thy colts, and ride 
them home to Kohlhaas-bridge, there thyself to feed them up?” 

* Revered sir,”’ said Kohlhaas, reddening, and grasping his hand, “the 
Lord himself did not forgive a// his enemies. Let me forgive the Elector 
the bailiff, the intendant, the Lords Henry and Christopher, and all others 
who may have offended me in this matter; but let me force the Baron 
Wenzel, if so it may be, himself to restore my horses to condition.”’ 





his men, with uncertain glances, as if he would speak, but said nothing; | 


all belonging to me, within the pale of that community, for the sake of 


known to the sovereign? If his servants suppress lawsuits behind his | 
back, or in any other way abuse his revered name without his knowledge, | 


At these words, Luther turned his back upon him with a dissatisfied 
| look, and rang the bell. The noise made by the servant entering the an- 
teroom made Kohlhaas rise from his kneeling posture and dry the tears 
| which stood in his eyes. He stepped to the door, which the man was 

vainly trying to open, and withdrew the bolt. Luther, who had sat down 
again to his desk, said, with a glance at the stranger, “ Light this person 
| down stairs ;’ whereupon the man, a little astonished at the sight of a 
visitor, took down the house key from the wall, and retreated through the 
half-open door, waiting for the other to follow him. Kohlhaas, taking 
his hat between both his hands, said, with an accent of grief— 

* And so, most revered sir, I may not hope to obtain the benefit of that 
reconciliation which I have prayed you to win for me?” 

“ With thy Saviour, no!’ replied Luther, shortly ; “ with thy sovereign 
—that depends upon the result of the effart which I have already pro- 
mised thee to make.” 

And with that he motioned to the servant to execute the order he had 
given him without further delay. Kohlhaas crossed his hands upon bis 
breast with an expression of deep sorrow ; followed the man who held the 
light for him, and disappeared. 

On the following morning Lather forwarded a despatch to the Elector 
of Saxony, in which, after animadverting in strong terms upon the conduct 
of the chamberlain and the cup-bearer, Henry and Christopher Von 
Tronka (who, as we already know, had caused the horse-dealer’s petition 
to be suppressed), he represented to the prince, with that frankness which 
was one of his characteristics, that, under such vexatious circumstances, 
nothing better remained to be done than to accept the horse-dealer’s pro- 
position, and to grant him an amnesty for the renewal of his process, 
Public opinion, he remarked, was to a dangerous extent on this man’s 
side. so much so, that even in Wittenberg, which he had thrice set on fire, 
voices were not wanting to speak in his favour. If his proposal were re- 
jected, he would infallibly publish the fact abroad, dressed up too in the 
most hateful colours; and there was reason to fear that the populace 
might be so far worked upon thereby as to render the powers of the go- 
vernment inefficient for the suppression of the ensuing disorders. He con- 
cluded that it would, on the present occasion, be advisable to waive the 
question of the policy uf coming to terms with asubject who had taken up 
arms: that, in fact, the individual under consideration had, by the treat- 
ment he had met, been placed in a certain way without the pale of the 
body politic ; and that, finally, in order to elude the difficulty, the go- 
vernment might regard him rather as a foreign invader (a character lent 
to him to a certain extent by the fact of his being the native of another 
state), than as a rebel in revolt. 

After mature reflection, the Elector determined to follow this advice. 
| Kohlthaas accordingly dispersed his band, and gave himself up to the au- 

thorities in Dresden, where he was placed upon bis trial, and condemned 
| to be torn with red-hot pincers, quartered, and his body burnt between 
| the wheel and the gibbet. But as Kohlhaas-bridge was situated in Bran- 
) denburg, and as the elector of that state claimed him as a subject, he was 
| finally given up to his immediate sovereign. Nevertheless a formal accu- 
| sation of having violated the public tranquility of the empire had been sent 
| upagainst him, from Dresden to the Cameral tribunal, and, in conformity 

therewith he was condemned by this supreme court to die by the sword. 
| As soon as the sentence had been read to him, his fetters were taken off, 
|and all his papers, deeds. &c., which had been sequestrated at Dresden, 
| were again restored to him. On the legal advisers, which the tribunal 
had assigned him, demanding how he wished his property to be disposed 
|of after his death, he drew up, with the aid of a notary, a will in favour 
| of his children, nominating his trusty friend, the purchaser of Koblbaas- 
bridge, their guardian. From this moment forward nothing could excced 
the tranquility and contentment of his last days ; for, by a special order 
of the Elector, his prison was thrown open to the visits of all his friends, 
of whom he had a great many in the town, and who were allowed free 8c- 
cess to him by day and by night. He had, moreover, the consolation of 
seeing the theologian, Jacob Freising, enter his dungeon, the bearer of an 
autograph letter from Luther (no doubt a remarkable document, bat ua- 
fortunately lost), and of receiving the Holy Communion from the bands 
of that ecclesiastic, in the presencce of two Brandenburg deacons, who 
constantly remained with him, administering spiritual comfort. At length 
the fatal day,on which he was to give atonement to the world for his 
attempt at self-vindicatios, dawned amid the general agitation of the 
whole town, which still cherished a persuasion that, in the last hour, the 
imperial pardon would arrive. ; 

Surrounded by a strong guard, with his two children in his arms (* 
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favour he had solicited and obtained from the tribunal itself), and leaning 

on the arm of the theologian, Freising he issued from bis prison, and pro- 

ceeded, amid a crowd of compassionating friends, who pressed his hand re- 

peatedly in token of adieu, towards the place of execation. Arrived here, 

he found the Electoral Prince of Brancenbarg, with bis suite (among whom 

was the arch-chancellor Henry von Geusav), mounted oa horseback, and 

attended by an immense throng. At the prince's right stood Franz Mul- 

jer, the procurator of the empire, bolding in bis hand a draft of the sen- 

tence ; on his left was seen the learned doctor in law, Anthony Zauner, 

Procurator of Brandenburg, with the conc/usum ot the Dresden tribunal ; 

and in the midst of the semicircle, to which the populace formed the chord, 

stood a herald, holding a small bundle in one band, and in the other the 

bridles of the two black colts, which stood by his side, in first-rate con- 

dition, and pawing the ground with their impatient hoofs. The arch- 

chancellor, Lord Henry, had instituted a suit at Dresden, in the name of 

his sovereign, against the Baron Wenzel von Tronka, and had carried it 

through, point for point, without any compromise or reservation ; so that 

the horses (which, after the destruction of the Tronkenburg, had come into 

the posvession of the knacker of Dobbeln) had been curried and fed up 

into prime order by the baron’s people, and finally consigned to the pro- 

curator, on the market-place of Dresden, in presence of a commission 

specially sent down there for the occasion. When Kohlhaas, therefore, | 
escorted by the guard, ascended the mound on which the Elector stood, 

the latter thus addressed him :-~** Behold, Michael Koblbaas, the day on 

which thou obtainest thy right! Look, here do I restore to thee all that | 
which was taken from thee by violence, at the Tronkenburg, and which | 
I, as thy sovereign, was bound to obtain thee back; horses, neckerchief, | 
gilders, linen, disbursement for the cure of thy groom, Hans, killed before 
Muhiberg—all is here! Art thou contented with me now?” 

Koblhaas placed his two little ones side by side upon the ground, while, 
with dilated, sparkling eyes he read the conclusum, which, at a sign from 
the arch-chancellor, was handed to him. On coming to a clause therein, 
which condemned the Baron Wenzel to two years’ imprisonment, over- 
come by his feelings, he sank down upon one knee belore the Elector, 
crossing his hands upon bis breast. Standing up again, he, with cheerful 
joy, laying one hand upon his heart, assured the arch-chancellor that his 
highest earthly wish was now fulfilled. He then stepped to the horses, 
surveyed them with a critical eye, patted their plump necks, and, return- 
ing to the chancellor, said to him calmly, * that he made a present of the 
colts to his sons Henry and Leopold.” 

The chancellor, Henry von Geusau, bending down kindly towards him 

from his saddle, promised him, in the name of the Elector, that bis last be- 
quest should be faithfully carried into effect, and requested him to dispose 
also, according as he desired, of the articles which were in the bundle. 
Hereapon Kohlbaas called forward Hans’ old mother, whom he had ob- 
served in the crowd, and, consigning the bundle to her, he said—* Here, 
good mother, all this belongs to you ;” adding, at the same time, the sum 
which had been adjudged to himself as indemnity for the non-sale of the 
colts, by way of a contribution towards the comfort of her childless old 
age. 
*r he Elector then cried—*“ Now, Koblhaas the borse-dealer, thou to whom 
this reparation hath been given, make thee ready to give, on thy part, re- 
paration to the Imperial Majesty, whose procurator is here present, for the 
breach of the peace of his land.” 

Koblhaas taking off his hat, and kneeling down, said that he was ready ; 
consigned his children, after again raising them in his arms and embra- 
cing them, to the farmer of Koblhaas- bridge, and, as the latter bore them 
in silent tears away, stept to the block, unloosed his neckcloth himself, 
and his head fell at the tirst blow of the executioner’s axe. The body was 
laid in acoffia, amid the general lamentations of the people. As the bear- 
ers raised it from the ground, to convey it for decent burial to the ceme- 
tery in the suburbs, the Elector caused the two sone of the deceased to be 
brought before him, and created them knights, on the spot, directing that 
they should be educated in the same echool with his pages. 





MY DREAM. 


I have a story to tell which my readers may believe if they like, or 
bring a battery of scientific explanation to bear upon, if they like. I can 
offer no impartial opinion on the subject being the party interested. 

I only uadertake to tell the story asit happened to me. 

I was born in one of the midland counties of England, miles away from 
the sea, in a large old-fashioned house of black and white, the upper story 
of which overhung the lower, and the door of which stood back in a deep 
porch. The joists and floors were of fine oak, and all the tables, benches, 
presses—indeed all the furniture was of oak ; some of it rude and clumsy, 
but the greater part beautifully carved. 

My tirst notions of Bible history were taken from my mother’s bedstead, 
which was entirely of oak, and carved all over with figures of angels, 
Adam and Eve, the serpent, and the Virgin and Child. 

The house was still called the Old Hall, although it had become little 
better than a farm-house. It stood at some distance from the road; a 
gate on the road-side led up a paved way with a row of sheds filled with 
carts, ploughs, and farming implements, on one hand, and a large cattle 
pond on the other, into a spacious farm-yard built round with stables, 
barns, and outbuildings, all wearing an old Saxon stamp that I have 
never seen elsewhere. A wicket gate on the side of the yard opened into 
a large garden which fronted the house. This garden had several broad 
gravel walks, and two alleys covered with turf, and hedged with yew 
trees cut into all manner of quaint devices. Beyond the garden was an 
orchard containing amongst other trees, some old mulberry trees, which 
my sister and myself were taught to regard with great reverence. 

Beyond this orchard, lay ploughed fields and meadows all belonging to 
my father. No other dwelling wasin sight, except a few cottages belong- 
ing to the farm servants. 

My father and mother were cousins, and both were descended from the 
same old Saxon family who had possessed their land long before the Con- 
quest. In the course of years the property had dwindled down to the 
farm on which I was born. We had no relation. There certainly was 
an uncle, a merchant in Liverpool, of whom I sometimes heard ; but he 
was an offshoot of a distant branch, and, being in trade, was considered to 
have forfeited all claim to be considered one of the family. 

I was the only son. I had one sister two years younger than myself— 
a gentle, pretty child, with long golden locks. She wascalled Edith. All 
the education I received, was two years at the grammar school--a curious 
old endowment, held by a “ clerk in orders,’ to teach Latin and scholar- 
ship to all the boys in the parish of Ledgeley Laver. There were about 
a dozen besides myself; and unless the master had been endowed with the 
common sense to teach us writing and arithmetic, and a few common 
branches of education, I don’t think we should have had more learning 
than Tom Thumb carried in money from King Arthur's treasury : which, 
as everybody knows, was a silyer threepence. My companions were the 
sons of small farmers, and came at intervals when they were not wanted 
at home. 

My sister Edith never went to school at all; she stayed at home with 
my mother. and was taught to be notable. As we contiuually heard that 
we were all that remained of the oldest family in the county, we learned 
to attach a mysterious importance to ourselves. 

So we grew up, and did not find ourdives dull, although my sister never 
left the house, except sometimes to go to cburch. When I myself was 
sixteen, I had never been as far as Drayton Ledgeley, though it was only 
twelve miles from Ledgeley Laver, which was our market town. In those 
days people did not go travelling and rambling about. as they do now 

might be about fifteen, when one day my father brought bome from 
market a book of voyages and travels, as a present for me. I had done 
some farm work in a way that pleased him. It was the first new book 
out of a shop I had ever possessed ; and I read it aloud at night, whilst 
my father «moked in the chimney corner and my mother and sister were 
busy knitt ng and spinning. 

That book made a great impression upon me, and set my mind think- 
ing of foreign parts, and might have something to do with what I am 
about to relate; mind, I do not aseert that it bad! I am cautious bow I 
assert anything but what I know for a fact. 

The night on which I finished reading that book, was the thirty-first of 
January ; the date is remembered by others as well as myself. 

That night [ went to bed as usual, and dreamed a long consecutive 
dream, such as I never dreamed before or since. I dreamed thatmy uncle 
at Liverpool sent for me to go a long voyage, on some business of his ; 
and then [ tound myself standing on aquay, where there seemed handreds 
of ships, and all their thin upright masts standing like a forest of poplar 
trees in wiuter. I knew they were ships, though I had never seen one, 
I heard somebody say “ this is Liverpool.” I do not recollect anything 
about my uncle, nor the business I was going about. I had to go across 
several vessels, into one that lay outside the dock ; sailors were going 
about in all directions, and there was a great deal of confusion. A large 
gilded figure-bead of a woman was at one end of the vessel, and “ Phaehe 
Satliffe’”’ was written under it; I thought it was the likeness of Pharbe 
Satliffe. I bad never seen the sea nor a ship before, but I did not fee! 
at all surprised at anything. I looked out ou the green waves that were 
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was nothiug but water. I thought it all looked quite right and najural, 
and the sun was shining quite bright upon some little boats with white 
sails. As the ship began to move, a voice called, loud and clear, for us 
to stop, and a young man with a portmanteau of a curious shape came 
scrambling up the side of our vessel out of a little boat; he came up 
close to where I was standing. He was a very handsome young man 
with a moustache, and he wore a foreign cap. 

We began to talk, but I could never in the least recollect what we said 
Saddenly, a great storm arose, and everything was dark as pitch. I 
beard the wind howl fearfully ; but did not feel any tossing of the waves, 
as might have been expected. At last, there came a dreadful crash ; an- 
other vessel had struck against us, and we were borne down under the 
keel of it. I found myself in the water. The young man was close be- 
side me ; he pushed a hen-coop to me; and we floated, quite pleasantly 
and easily, towards some rocks, which lay around a beautiful green island, 
where the sun was shining. The rocks, when we came among them, were 
like the ruins of a hundred old castles. 

“ These are the rocks of Scarlet in the Isle of Man,” said my compa- 
nion ; “ I live here, and yonder is my father’s house.”’ ‘ 

When we bad clambered up the rocks, and had reached the greensward, 
I thought I was unable to move a step further. A white house, with 
green outside shutters and surrounded by a low wall, stood close at band ; 
bat I could not stir, and lay down on the ground fainting, though I knew 
all that was going on. My companion shouted, and some men came up ; 
he sent them to the white house. In another min te, I saw a beautiful 
young woman clothed in white, with long black curls, standing beside us. | 
With her was an old man. 

* How did you come here?” said the old man. “ We were strack by 
another vessel, and swam to shore; but this youth is dying. Give him a | 
cordial.’’ The young lady stooped over me, raised my head, and was ex- | 
tending ber hand for a drinking born, when the cliff we were upon began | 
to quake, and fell with a dreadful crash into the sea beneath. 

The crash awoke me. I sprang up in bed, without in the least know- | 
ing where I was. The noise I bad beard in my dream, still continued. 
My father burst into my room, saying, “ Come away boy! Save your- 
self! The house is falling! ’’ I was completely bewildered. I did not 
know where I was, nor whether it was a continuation of my dream; but 
my father dragged me out of bed, and we all took refuge in the kitchen. | 
A terrible storm was raging ; every blast seemed as if it would blow | 
the house down. A stack of chimneys fell with a terrific crash, and the 
kitchen window was at the same moment blown in. My mother and the 
maid servants knelt down to prayers in a corner, while my father and 
myself strove to fasten up a strong oak shutter. At length, towards 
morning, the violence of the gale abated, and we were able to go out, to 
see what damage had been done. “ God helpall the poor souls who have 
been at sea this night!” said my mother, pitifully. 

I started. 1 was one of those for whom my mother was praying. Had 
ZT not been to sea? And had / not been wrecked? And was it not all as 
real as the scene now before me? I was frightened, for I did not know 
but that I might be under witchcraft, of which I had been told much, and 
which in that part of the country we all believed in. However I said 
nothing, but followed my father out of doors. 

A scene of great damage and desolation there presented itself; the roof 
had been blown from the barn ; the ground was covered with bricks, and 
tiles, and branches of trees; all the lead-work from the roof had been 
torn off. and bung down, twisted like icicles. The garden was laid waste ; 
and, in the orchard, two of our beloved mulberry trees were uprooted, as 
well as a fine old elm and several fruit trees. 

The wind was still too high to make it safe for us to be abroad ; tiles 
and stones, and branches of trees, were still, from time to time, falling 
about. The damage done by that storm was fearful, and was recollected 

through the county for many a year afterwards. } 
For weeks we were all too busy repairing the effects of the storm for 

any one to bestow much attention upon me ; but at last my father began 

to complain that I was good for nothing, and that I went about my work 

asif I were dazed. My mother agreed that I had never been the same 

lad since that awful night, and questioned me whether anything bad hurt 

my head. 

The fact was, that the whole tenor of my life was broken, and I could 

not take it up again ; I could not forget my strange dream. 1 was sepa- 

rated from that lovely young lady and her mother, who were more real 

to me than the people I saw and spoke to every day, and I felt lonely and 
miserable. The White House on the cliff, and the Scarlet Rocks, what 
had become of them? Had the house really been swallowed in the sea? 
I was consumed by a constant sense of disgust aud misery. The only 
hope I had, was, that some night I might dream again and hear what 
had become of them all. But I never dreamed again, and at last I began 
to lose my rest. 

Every day the dream haunted me more vividly, and when I thought I 
should never see those two beings more, -I felt mad and suffocated with 
baffled desire. 

At length the change in me grew so alarming, that a doctor was called 
in. He shook his head when he saw me, and said that I must be sent 
away from home, have plenty of change, and be kept amused, or I should 
go mad. 

Whilst my father and mother were shocked and perplexed by what the 
doctor had said, and wondering whether going to market with my father, 
and a visit for a day to the town of Ledgeley Drayton, would not be the 
sort of thing he had recommended, a letter came. Now a letter was a 
very great event in our house ; I do not think my father had ever re- 
ceived more than three in his life. He would not have received this let- 
ter in question, for the next fortnight, if one of the farm servants bad not 
been sent to the town for some horse medicine, and the post-office chanced 
to be next door. 

The letter, written in a clear stiff hand, proved to be from my uncle at 
Liverpool ; it stated that he was getting old, and, having no children, 
wished to see me ; that be and my father had seen less of each other than 
relations ought. He wanted some one to go and look after his estate in 
Antigua, and if my father would spare me to bim for a short time, he 
would make it worth my while. A bank note for a hundred pounds was 
enclosed, to pay the expenses of my journey, and to buy some present for 
my mother and sister. 

There were difficulties raised, and objections made ; but I heard the 
magic word “ Liverpool,’”’ which was the firet stage in my dream, and I 
insisted, resolutely and passionately, on going. Of course I prevailed. 
[ had never been from home before, but I felt sure I should find my way. 
I was impatient till I set off; my father saw me to the mail, and I reached 
Liverpool without accident, aud with the vague idea that I had seen all I 
now saw of it before. 

My uncle was a little, dry, spare old man, dressed in a snuff-coloured 
suit, with grey silk stockings and silver buckles. He received me very 
kindly, an took me about to see the lions as he called them. But the 
Docks were the only sight I cared for. 

My uncle had a notion—rather a curious one—that having been brought 
up on my father’s land all my life, 1 must of necessity understand how an 
estate ought to be managed, and this is why he informed me, one day, 
that he intended to send me on the voyage to Antigua. 

I obtained my father’s consent, and my uncle gave me instructions as 
to what I was to do when I got there. I had been accustomed to look 
after our men at home, and I kuew bow my father managed them, so that 
what my uncle wanted did not come very strange to me. 

Oue morniog at breakfast, my uncle read @ letter which seemed to 
please him ; be rubbed bis hands and said, 

“Weill laud, after breakfast, we must go down and take your berth. I 
did think of sending you in the Live/y Jane, but it seems the Phale Sut- 
liffe will eail first.’ 

I put my band to my forehead ; I did not know which was the dream or 
which was the reality. 

That day week saw me on board the Phabe Sutliffe, and clearing out 
of the harbour. On just such a day, aod amid just such a scene, as I bad 
bebeld iu my dream. 

But ove thing betel me which [ had not taken into aceount, and which 
I bad not dreamed—I became dreadfully seasick ; @ startling novelty 
which tor the time effectually banished everything but a sense of present 
misery. 

When I recovered a little, I went on deck. My attention was, that in- 
staut. drawu to a portmanteau which I well remembered. A handsome 
young man in a foraging cap was leaniog against the side of the vessel, 
waichiug @ flock of sea-gulle; I knew him again directly. We were 
standing near each other, aud he addressed me, as [ expected he would. 
I was curious to know what our couverration would be, as I did not, and 
never could. recollect what we had said wheo we met in our former state 
of exirteuce—I mean in my dream. It was ordinary young men’s coo- 
versation ; we began with shovtiog sea gulls, and weut off upon shooting 
and field sports in general. He told me he was in the army, aod had 
been a ureat deal abroad—in Cey lou, Cauada, Gibraitar—and was now 
ou bis way te join bin regiment io Autigas. I was delighted to bear it, 
and waited wiih placid curwety tv eee how mach more of my dream 
¥Ould come true. 

















rippling against the side of the vessel ; and as far out as I could see, there 
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we could not see across the ship. He proposed that we should ge below. 


“No,” said I, “don't go below! You forget bow soon the vessel will 
come upon us that is to bear us down.’ A pang of mortal fear came inte 
my heart as I realised the terrible moment that lay before ur. 

“What are you talking of?” said he, in a tone of great surprise. “ Per- 
yard the vessel may not come, said I, but we had better remain om 

eck. 

The words were scarcely spoken, when our vemsel struck. I recollect 
hearing a horrible grating, grinding sound, as if all the planks were being 
crushed in, like pasteboard ; it lasted for a second only. I did notr 
my senses until a sharp sense of pain aroused me. I had been 
upon a low sharp-pointed ledge of rocks ; beyond those rocks I saw mea- 
dows and houses, lying in a bright clear moonlight. It was a momen 
consciousness only that [ had. I remember no more until I found apeilt 
in a bed bung round with white curtains. I tried to raise my arm, and 
fainted with pain. I lay, I know not how long after this, in a troubled 
stupor, vaguely sensible of people moving about, but unable to move or 
even to open my eyes. 

At last, I once more recovered my consciousness, and did not again 
lose it, I was told by an old woman who was sitting at my bedside, that 
I had been flang by the sea upon the rocks of Searlet, in the Isle of Man. 
That | bad been taken up for dead, and brought into her cottage, and that 
the doctor bad eaid I was not to be allowed to speak on any account. 
She gave me a few epoonsful of something, whether of food or medicine I 
could not tell, and I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, my eyes rested on my companion on board ship. 
him stood the beautiful lady of my dream! 

“Am I alive, or am I dreaming again, as I did once before?” I asked. 

“You are alive, and will live I hope for a long time ; you are not 
dreaming: this is my sister, Agatha, who has bad ber bands full with 
nursing both of us, though I escaped better than yoa did. When you are 
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| able to stir, we will remove you to my father's house, but in the mean- 


while you must keep quiet.” 

“Bat tell me, | implore you! Was not the white house where your 
father lives, swallowed up in the sea when the cliff fell 2” 

“Not at all! It stands where it always did; and, now not another 
word.” 

1 was shortly afterwards removed to my friend's house, which was on» 
bill about a quarter of a mile from the rocks, and was the same house I 
had seen in my dream. 

My friend's father was Colonel Panton ; be was on half-pay, and lived 
there with his daughter. His son and myself were the only survivors 
from the terrible catastrophe of the Phabe Sutiiffe. 

I, of course, lost no time communicating with my friends; but I re- 
mained at the White House until my health was established. 

I confided my dream to Agatha, with whom it is needless to say I had 
fulfilled my destiny and fallen in love. She loved me in return, and her 
father gave his consent that we should be married “ when we came te 
years of discretion.” 

When I went home, her brother accompanied me, and he fell in love 
with my little sister Ndith: to which, neither she nor any one else made 
the slightest objection. Frederic and Edith have been long married, and 
are very happy. I went to Antigua at last, and was detained there much 
longer than I liked ; but on my return at the end of two years | was mar- 
ried to Agatha, who has been the beet wife to me man ever had. 

My uncle died last year, and left me the bulk of his property; I only 
hope I may be enabled to use it well and wisely. 

Although my life hae been of such unlooked-for prosperity, 1 would 
counsel no one to desire to have their future shadowed to them in a dream. 
Dreams without end have no meaning in them, and never come to any- 
thing ; yet still, this dream of mine fell out exactly aa I have told it. 

sumecteiale 
A DAY’S CURLING 

* Past six o'clock, sir!” 

Such was the salutation of Boots at the Blue Bell in ——— on a sharp 
frosty morning in last January. I knew that the rail waite for nobody, 
and so I started to the floor and, as my wont is, | proceeded to shave with 
cold water. It was a hareh operation, and I wished that beards had been 
in fashion, but there was no help for it, and I consoled myself with the 
apophthegm of Cobbett, that “ it is of more importance for a young man 
to learn to shave with cold water than for him to learn Latin.” I had 
learned the first, but I bad not accomplished the second feat, as my Latini- 
ty has somehow or other ever been execrably below par. 

I swallowed a solitary cup of coffee, and, preceded by Boots with my 
luggage. I hied me on to the station. The moon shone clear, and the 
stars glittered in the sky, and there was my red-faced friend Mars whom 
I bad been looking for in vain for some evenings past, emiling graciousl 
as if in defiance of the low temperature, which sent the ague into the teeth 
of ordinary mortals. 

Boots also looked at the heavens, but not with any intent to distinguish 
star from planet, 

“The match will come off, sir!’’ was his ejaculation, and he rubbed his 
hands in ecstacy 

“ What match?” queried J, 

The fellow looked at me, and I conld see it was with a look of contempt 
if not indeed of pity--the latter always being the more provoking of the 
two emotions. , 

“The grand curling match, sir.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot; I did hear that the curling match was to come off 
about this time if the ice held,” 

| got into the carriage, and found that I was to be favoured with the 
company of only one fellow pravante, and he was an old gentleman with 
a hard bronchial cough such as his nearest male heir might not pomibly 
object to if much property happened to be involved. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!” coughed the septaagenarian, “do you think, sir, 
that the ice—ugh! ugh! ugh!—will keep long enough for the—ugh!— 
match ?”’ 

“1 think it will, sir,” was my reply, rather surprised that my com- 
panion should feel so much interest in such a terrestrial pastime as curl- 
ing. 

On we sped, and my friend on the opposite side anxiously peered out 
at the window in order to watch the estate of the elements, and seemed 
quite fidgetty as to whether the san was to rise fresh or frorty. At every 
station we came to, the question was not the Russian war, but the 
state of the ice, the depth of the snow, and the probabilities pro and con 
as to whether the match would come off or could come off on Wednesday. 

On passing the pond of the grand club, every passenger elongated his 
neck, and eagerly scanned its aspect. The snow was several feet deep, 
there having been a heavy fall over night, and the question wae not the 
removal of the pare element, for the club would summon legions of navvies 
to effect that object. The doubtful point was the condition of the ice un- 
derneath. For some days previous there had been alternate frost and 
thaws, and it was possible that there might have been a superinduction of 
irregular layers of ice, which by disturbing the smoothness of the surface, 
would not only epoil good play, but perhaps alt®ether suspend opera- 
tions on the eventful dey. The point was keenly debated at the carriage 
windows, and on the whole it seemed to be the opinion of the majority of 
the controversialists that the match might come off. 

sy the time that I arrived at my place of destination many gers 
had dropped off at intermediate localities, and I found, when landing at 
——,a knot of curlers waiting for intelligence as to the pond. I gave m 
opinion as learnedly as possible, having been well crammed with techn 
calities throughout the day ; and a many warriors have obtained reputa- 
tion at the fireside, so, off the ice, I passed as a curler of the first water. 
Having performed the business which bad brought me to , I deter- 
mined to renew my acqaaintance with curling, and to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood until the advent of the eventful Wednesday. My friend, Tom 
Barker, lived some eix miles off, and as Tom is a bachelor, and somewhat 
of a curler, I knew, in the first place, that he would be at home, and, sec- 
ondly, that a visit to him could never be unseasonable. Ab, good, dear, 
virtaous matrimony, bow you do break in upon the free and easy babits 
of celibacy—your cousins, step mothers, brothersin-law, &c.. all necessi- 
tate that vi.ite be offered and accepted before the carpet-bag can be packed. 
But from this source of danger Tom was wholly clear, and, therefore, I knew 
that in his mansion I should be as certain of accommodation as in a High- 
land ina before the rising of Parliament. I proposed biring, but Boniface 
warned me that the roads were all but impassable; that, however, bad 
little eflect, as I thought that if a quadruped would take me so far on my 
route as there was turnpike road, I might make out the balance (two 
miles) a8 a pedestrian. Still, as there was some risk, and as the south 
mail was still extant, I dropped a note to my wife, and told ber where I 
was going and with what intent, adding, that if any stout gentleman was 
stated in the newspapers to have been found in snow, ebe need not 
rasbly conjecture that | was the individual referred to, as 1 would be sure 
to send ber word if any casualty occurred. I moreover added that, like 
Macbeth, I wore a charmed life, seeing that it was protected by tw poli- 
cies, and both, too, on the participating principle. 

The cab-wheels were up to the nave from the first, and we made very 








little progress; but by dint of patience and, I am afraid, more whipping 
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than was , we got to the point at the public road where the 
pathway to Mermaid Hall struck off, and then it was obvious that I could 
Obtain no further assistance from art, I saw footsteps, and bearing in 
mind that what man bas done before, man may do again, I determined on 
pashing on. I offered Jehu @ refresher at the little ian, but he de- 
lined on the ground that he was a tee-totaller ; and so we parted, not, I 
mast confess, without a little impression on my part that he would ac- 
complish bis four miles much easier than I could overtake my two ; but 
there was tio time for reflection, and I pushed on. After a weary trudge 
I came in sight of the desired haven, but I found that the front entrance 
was blocked up; the saow was piled in huge masses on either side of the 
gate, which apparently bad never been attempted to be opened. Foot 
marks indicated the kitchen-door as the mode of ingress, aud after several 
fails apparently over the mouths of ditches, | made my way despite the 
barking of dogs to the kitchen-door, where a savoury smell of cooking 
greeted my exhausted senses, and I now rejoiced at the prospect of a jolly | 
night and forgetfulness of care. 

‘om was at home, and a clerical friend was with him, who, like myself, 
had come for curling ; and we ate, drank, and enjoyed ourselves as travel- 
lers only can do when they have faced the frost and the cold. Tom in-| 
formed us that a new club (the Saint Kegulas’s) bad been formed in bis 
neighbourhood ; and as the pond was two or three miles distant, we might 
have play to morrow independently of the grand match. This was agreed 
on, and no mishap occurred except that Mermaid Hall, owing to the state 
of the roads, was short of fuel, and we had to go early to bed, which, con- 
sidering what had to be done next day, was perhaps no disadvantage. — 

After breakfast then we started for the pond; bat the road was still 
worse than the one which I had traversed on the previous night. No pas 
sengers had been on it, and the driven snow lay so thick that our course 
was often a cause of much perplexity. We had toiled on for nearly an 
hour, (Lin particular a 4 mortal egony) and Tom still kept declaring 
that the pond was just at hand, (the Scotch have a singular infatuation in 

to distances,) when all at once the shrill whistling of stones was 

heard in the distance. The presbyter pricked up his ears, and setting his 

antic frame in full motion, Tom cok I were left to pant behind. I at 

thought that I might save myself by treading in the footsteps of our 

reverend friend, but my stride was briefer than his, (as Lockhart once 

said of Jeffrey’s,) and | bad to chalk out a footpath for myself as before ; 
and finally, we reached the scene of action, 

Tom had not sent forward his stones, and the more refractory members 
of the St. Regulus averred, that as this was not a new offence he and his 
friends should not be allowed to play; bat Tom speedily blarnied them 
pa and the presbyter and he were tossed for, and took their respective 

es. 

“ And what about this gentleman !”’ (meaning myself,) asked one of 
the skips or captains. 

“Oh!” replied Tom, wickedly‘ “he is one of the greatest players in 
the Lothians, and has come express to play at the grand match.” 

Now it so bappened that owing to some informality in its rules, the St. 
Regulus had applied for, but had not obtained, admission into the Royal 
Club, and in consequence none of its members could play at the ensuing 
match. I was therefore an object of some envy ; and as local clubs gene- 
rally send their best men to the annual contest, there was an aspect of 
truthfulness in Tom’s averment ; it wasin vain that I protested, that how- 
ever fond of the game in my earlier days, I was now quite out of practice, 
and would be content to wait uatil some other indifferent player should 
make his appearance with whom | could be paired off. Bat as Tom con- 
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| a capital F, or more strictly aninverted L. The weight varies from thirty 
to fifty pounds, the circumferences may be about thirty-six inches, and the | 


height four. Those accustomed to the bowling green will have some diffi- | 
culty in understanding how a fifty pounder can be despatched such a dis- 
tance as forty-two yards, and the raw curler’s first difficulty is to “ send 
up” the stones. Nay more, those accustomed toa short rink often find 
themselves at sea, when called on to play a match on one of larger dimen- 
sions. But the stones being very smooth and the ice smoother still, there 
is little resistance beyond atmospheric pressure, and dexterity rather than 
strength overcomes the difficulty. 

In addition to stones, each player must take a broom with him, and con- 
sidering that thisisa game played under the canopy of Heaven, when 
the thermometer often stands at zero, the utility of tkis implement in 
keeping up the circulation independently of ite mechanical utility in the 
sport, is not rashly to the underrated. Perhaps, there is no out-door 
pastime which so equally keeps up an agreeable temperature of the body as 
Curling. What with sending up the stones, sweeping, walking, running, 
and the mental activity called forth by the competition of the players, no 
one ever feels cold, although few encase themselves in upper garments | 
when playing. But let us explain what is meant by sweeping. Well, | 
then, gentle reader, suppose that you dispatch a stone which reaches what 
is called the “ middle line,” there is a danger that it may be hogged, or 
that, if passing up the hog-score, it may not reach the precise spot, which, 
that all important personage the skipper (of whom more anon) may in bis 
wisdom think fit ; then it is obvious that the friction produced by small 
particles of snow lying on the ice will retard its progress. If this be the 
case, your side must have their brooms ready and sweep before the stone 
at the word of command, in order to give it way. Your party can sweep 
from the middle line to the tee, but if a stone has too much momentum 
and so goes past the tee, then you adversaries are entitled to sweep in 
order that it may run as far beyond the goal as possible. Toprevent con- 
fusion of brooms, the players must, from the beginning, keep their respec- 
tive sides of the rink. 

The 4 | or captain is generally, and always ought to be, the best 
player on his side, and on him rests the whole responsibility of directing 
the play of his mates. He takes his stand opposite to the players, and at 
the tee that they are playing up to. Every player must play, and every 
man must sweep according as he orders ; he may in emergencies solicit 
advice from his side ; but his rule being absolute, even this is optional. 
When it is the turn of the skip to play, he delegates his authority to ano- 
ther, who officiates at the tee for the time being. We need hardly say, 
that shots count according to their proximity to the tee, and although 
twenty-one may appear to be a short number, yet when players are equal- 
ly matched, the game frequently extends over several hours. 

Curling is a game of great antiquity in Scotland,* but, for a long time, 
its cultivation was confined to the southern and western districts. It is 
now being taken up all over the country, although, in the north-east, 
where the snow does not hold long, it is penetrating but slowly. In curl- 
ing districts every parish has its club or clubs, and local contests take 
place between club and club, between married and single in one club, or 
between parish and parish, or district and district. The increasing popu- 
larity of the game resulted in the formation a few years ago, of the Royal 
Caledonian Club, intended to embrace all local institutions, and to fur- 
nish a pond of sufficient dimensions to afford accommodation to represen- 
tative players from all parts of Scotland. The “grand match” is con- 
tested between players holding from clubs south or north of the Firth of 
Forth. The Forth, as any one may see from a map of Scotland, does not 





tinued to insist on my prowess, and as it was evident that bis theory had 
carried the day, I consented to play a stone on each side. I was then 
pitched on to fire the first shot, at which I was rather pleased than other- 
wise, as I thought that the sooner my two sets of friends were undeceiy- 
. 80 much the better. I selected the lightest pair of stones and took my 

m. 

“ A-hog! a-hog!” shouted the spectators, 

This meant that my stone had not been discharged with sufficient force, 
and not passing a line on the ice called the “ hog’s score,” it was thrust 
aside asa lost stone. 1 was piqued at this result, and set off number two 
with more energy ; but on this occasion I overshot the mark, as the stone 
bounded through the tee-ring to a point past all probability of being 
turned to profitable account. The St. Regulus gentlemen then saw that 
Tom had galled them ; and as another greenhorn soon made his appear- 
ance, he and I were allowed to take our sides (the formality of tossing 
was dispensed with), and for the remainder of the day he and I remained 
in inglorious obsecurity. 

My host, although a better shot than myself, was still not a gem of the 
first water ; and Lam afraid that the Saint Regulians began to think 
that the importation from Mermaid Hall were not likely to exercise a 
material influence on the tide of victory. But they were mistaken as re- 
garded one of us. The presbyter was on the ribbon side; the stones of 
one set of the combatants being decorated with ribbons, while the other 
had none. The ribboumen had laid their stones well into the tee and had 
formed a fair guard about them ; but a powerful opponent had come down 
upon them “ like a wolf on the fold,” and had scattered the in as well as 
guard stones into very innocent localities. At this juncture it was the 
turn of the minister to play. He had selected the heaviest stones on the 
ice, and in the shape of the handles they diifered from the others. The 
ribbon skip was nervously anxious, for there was but one more player on 
his side, and the odds were already against him. 

“ Do you see this port, Mr. Cameron ?”’ shouted the skip. 

“1 do replied the divine. 

* Weel draw in thro’ it; there’s nae ither possible way to save us.”’ 

Clericus looked grimly at the tee but said nothing. 

“ More light there,” at last he cried ; and the players behind the tee 
separated so that the broom-stick of the skip, resting on the tee, was dis- 
tinctly seen against the snowy depths beyond. Cameron then let go the’ 
stone, for he discharged it with such ease that he appeared to exercise no 
positive motive power. 

It slowly sped with unerring precision and rested its centre directly on 
the tee. 

“ It’s on the tap, exactly like a kettle on the fire! 
you've played afore noo! 
do neist.”” 

Mister Cameron nodded. 

A no-ribbonman played next, but missed his aim. 

Cameron again came forward and played up his second stone, a dead 
guard against the first, and his side noted two scores. His star culmina- 
ted from that moment, and he was regarded as an oracle in all points of 
policy and stratagem. The match was against time, and when the hour 
of adjournment came, the ribbonmen from the unskilfulness of their last 
player lost the rink,--the stones having been scarcely if at all disturbed 
by the manipulation of the last performer,—Cameron was solicited to re- 
= the final shot by way of experiment. He took his aim steadily, and 
striking out foes amd advancing friends he scored three, which feat had it 


Mister Cameron 
I'll no speak anither word, ye ken what to 


been played legitimately would have given victory to his side by one | 


score. Thus ended our St. Regulus game, and we walked back with great 
glee to Mermaid Hall; the snow was now more compact, and the route 
was down hill, and last not least we had a great man amongst us. The 


dead birds on the way side and the feebleness with which the living | 


escaped from the trees as we came up to them, attested the severity of the 
late frost : but the experienced eye of the minister discerned matter for 
fear in the distant horizon. Evening closed in heavily : neither moon nor 
star made their appearance, and there was imminent danger of a “ fresh”’ 
— on through the night. Matters looked worse up till bed time, and 
when 
* sleep sits proudest on her throne,’ | was alarmed by a dropping out- 
side ; I started up and ran to the window, and opening it ascertained to 
my dismay that the thaw had begun in good earnest. In the morning we 
set out, hoping that, despite the state of the road, the thick jee on the 
gtand pond might still be in working order. At—— no word had been 
received from head-quarters, but at the station beyond, we were told that 
a ~_—~= message had been received, that the match was not to come 
ef, The disappointment was general and intense. Every point accessi- 
ble to the magic wires had been warned, bat hundreds came from distances 
where the pioneer of civilization had not been extended, and they received 
the news with black and mortified looks, and cast down their Brooms in 

ir. Up to the time we write, the national match of 1853-4 remains 
still undecided, and the weather gives little token of hope. 

To the uninitiated, we may now afford some explanations relative to the 
noble Scotch game of curling. 

The ring or area for playing, is from thirty-two to forty-two yards in 
length, and the tees are of course placed at each end. The hog-score is 
pan ep of the length of the rink from each tee, and every stone is 
cousid a hog which does not clear a square placed on the score. Stones 
lying beyond seven feet from the tee are not counted. An ordinary game 
consists of four players on each side, and in this case the number of shots 
deciding it is twenty-one. Ina d0nspeil or match where the number of 
players is greater, the contest is for the greatest number of shots withina 
given time. 

The stones may be popularly described as beiag very much the shape of 
a tea-kettle, with thie difference, that generally the handle is shaped like 


awoke, somewhere about that point in the reign of darkness when | 


bisect Scotland, but it pretty accurately divides the curling district, and 
the locality of the grand pond is also favourable to players from all points 
of the compass, It is situated at Carsebeck Muir in Perthshire, and fur- 
nishes a magnificent area of about sixty acres, “ sentinelled round,” as a 
player has well expressed it, “by the Ochil and Grampian bills,”’ and des- 
tined to embrace greater gatherings of Scotsmen than have ever been col- 
lected in the district since the famous battle of Sheriffmuir. The pond is 
constructed on the property of Mrs. Home Drummond Stirling Moray, of 
Abercairney, whose liberality calls for the gratitude of every genuine 
curler. The “ pond” has been the great fact connected with the history 
of the club, and its influence on adherents has been marked and decided. 
Last year sixteen new clubs joined its ranks, of which twelve were in 
Scotland, one in England, and three in Canada. The total number of 
clubs in connexion with the central institute, is 270, and the aggregate 
number of members connected with these is upwards of 12,000, At the 
last grand match the denizens north of the Forth beat those of the South, 


by 333. The numbers stood thus :— 
ES eis av aicag ie Ge 4.05 41g) Ooh RE SOR DaRE Ee 2488 
South of Forth 2155 


The south was wont to furnish the best players, but the northerns, with 
the zeal of new converts, appear to be practising hard, and it is clear that 
the south, if it is to keep its laurels, must look after them. 

The Grand club publishes an Annual from which curious statistical in- 
formation might be gleaned, particularly in respect to the constitution of 
local clubs. Each of these has a patron, a president, a vice-president, re- 
presentative members to the Royal Club, a treasurer, a secretary, and a 
chaplain. As may be expected, such a staff as this pulls into the net the 
nobility, gentry, members of parliament, and clergy ; and much compul- 
sion is not needed, as many members of the aristocracy are keen curlers, 
and are anxious to contest a rink with the humblest of their ploughmen. 
For example, we find the following names of the Skips at the last con- 
test :— 

NORTH. 


Scone & Perth Club .. Earl of Mansfield. 


I 5650 vateanseoudan’ . Sir Tho. Moncrieff. 

Rossie Lord Kinnaird. 

Dunkeld ... Duke of Atholl. 
Strathallan .. Viscount Strathallan, 
Weem . Sir R. Menzies, Bart. 
Alloa .. Sir N. Morrison. 

Delvine ..Sir J. M. McKenzie, Bart. 
Nes seeks chads nutans Hbteee On . Sir John Ogilvy, Bt. 


SOUTH. 


Mid Calder Club Hon. Capt. Sandiland. 


Larbert Col. Dundas. 
Coultridge . . .J. Baird, M.P. 
Penicuik C. Cowan, M.P. 


In their greater selection of aristocratic skips the north do not appear 
to have lost by the arrangement, as a fair proportion of the rinks mar- 
shalled by the above noble and honourable individuals achieved the vic- 
tory over their opponents. 

The alphabetical list of clubs contains evidence that, as we have already 
said, curling is crossing the Border line. Thus we have in the list the fol- 
lowing Clubs :-- 





Instituted. 





Halifax Clab 1847 
| Halitax Thistle. 

Liverpool and Everton .- 1839 

Manchester . . 1846 

Montreal 1s07 


Montreal Caledonia. 


Montreal Thistle Is45 
| Newcastle ou-Tyne Is43 

Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

Quebec 1821 


The “ Annual” also embodies numerous rules and regulations for prize 
matches, and explanations of technicalities, accompanied with useful 
diagrams ; but we fear that no description of the more recondite subtle- 
ties would be appreciated by the general reader, who has no royal road to 
initiation in the game except personal compearance on the ice. The work 
is not entirely devoted to such details ; it ends with more seutimental mat- 
ter in the shape of a brief selection of curling songs, of which we take the 
liberty of appending a specimen. 


RY PROFESSOR TENNANT. 
Time—Highland Watch. 
Arouse, arouse, ilk curling club, 

Frae Groat’s house to the Border, 
Ye're a’ to meet on Carsebreck Dub, 

Sae get your brooms in order$ 
And haste ye to that icy plain 

To meet your ain King Johnnie [Mr. Frost], 
He's lang been absent frae his ain 

Wha we lo’e best o’ ony. 


Chorus. 
Let South and North and a’ came forth, 
Frea Hieland Glen and Lowland, 
Greenloanin hill maun see your skill, 
Your loyal hearts and true hand. 





* The Kilsyth Club, formed in 1716, is the oldest institution in connexion 








CURLING SONG. | 
| as— 





with the Grand Club, but the game dates from an earlier origin than this ; and 
archwologists will doubtless assign its birth to the Stone period. __ 











rr March 25 


Come Piper Joha and lead the van, 
In Tartan sheen weel happit, 

The check is our ain Curling clan 
Wi stanes and brooms bedeckit. 

Auld Scotia's game’s the curling stanes, 
For cricket games wha’s carin’, 

Gie’s skips to steer, ice clean and clear, 
And stanes on rinks careerin. 

Chorus. 

Then ply the game wi’ broom and stane, 
Let Blackford’s echoes hear it ; 

May our South side gain a deathless fame, 

he laurel win and wear it. 


Ye ladies fair! get on your cloaks, 
Your shawls and polkas cozie, 

Come out and see the grand Bonspiel, 
"Twill make you red and rosy. 

Let dukes and lords lay by their swords, 
Likewise ye squires and yeomen, 

Who taks a besom in his hand 
Maun be a leal and true man. 

Chorus. 

God save the Queen, Prince Albert, too, 
Who is our noble Patron, 

And may he live and ply the broom, 
Till he’s an auld auld vetran. 





THE COUNT DE LALLY. 
( Concluded.) 


The British had, indeed, suffered considerably, though not to the ex. 
tent stated by the exulting Lally. Many vessels which had to cut their 
cables were totally dismasted, and the Queenborough, Newcastle, and 
Protector were driven ashore ; while the Duc hin ey of sixty-four 
guns (a French prize), commanded by Sir William Hewitt, Bart, and the 
Sunderland, of sixty guns, commanded by the Honourable James Col- 
ville, both foundered, when all on board perished. Captain Colville was 
a son of Lord Colville, of Culross, a distinguished Scottish peer, who died 
on the Carthagena expedition, 1740, and brother of Alexander Lord Col- 
ville, who was Commodore in North America, in 1764. 

On the return of Admiral Cornish, with more of the fleet, the faint hopee 
of the French sank lower still; and Lally, enraged at what he considered 
the mutinous spirit of his soldiers, met their remonstrances with turbu- 
lence and contempt; and by a haughty and somewhat overstrained exer- 
cise of authority at this fatal and desperate crisis, most unfortunately made 
himself odious alike to the Governor, the Council of Pondicherry, and 
those proud chevaliers of the old French service who officered his little 
band of troops. Still, however, the siege was pressed, and still the de- 
fence went on. 

On the 5th January, Coote attacked, sword in hand, the redoubt of St. 
Thomas, at the head of a body of Scottish Highlanders and English gre- 
nadiers, and captured it, silencing thus four twenty-eight pounders ; but 
two days afterwards Lally retook it by a party of three hundred grena- 
diers, driving out the Sepoys, to whom Coote had confided the bastion. 

On the 13th, the latter sent seven hundred Europeans, four hundred Las- 
cars, and a company of pioneers, under a major, to erect another batter. 
of eleven guns and three mortars. Under the clear silver light of an Asi- 
atic moon, this work was formed within five hundred yards of the walls, 
and became a Royal Battery. The pioneers were unmolested, for in 
their sullen despair the garrison never fired a shot. 

On the 14th, the Hanover battery ruined the north-west bastion ; and 
on the following day the royal battery beat down the ravelin of the Ma- 
dras gate: thus by the 15th January, 1761, a great and practicable breach 
was effected, and the cannon of the gallant Lally were silenced and dis- 
mounted. 

In the evening a parley was beat, and four envoys came from the ru- 
ined walls towards the British trenches. These were Colonel Durre 
(Durie?) of the French Royal Artillery, Father Lavacer, Superior of the 
Jesuits, and two civilians. They were unprovided with authority from 
the Governor, according to Vicomte de Vaux; but Colonel Coote, in his 
despatch to Mr. Pitt, affirms that they came direct from De Lally, with 
proposals for delivering up the garrison. In the town, at that moment, 
there were only three days’ provisions, of the frightful kind already de- 
scribed ; thus, the extremity of famine would admit ofno hesitation. Ren- 
dered ungovernable by what they had endured, Lally’s officers declared 
his defence to be Irish rashness and frantic obstinacy, and murmured 
aloud, asserting that illness, pride, and the climate had disordered his 
imagination, and that his conduct was criminal rather than Valiant, in 
defending a place which was no longer tenable. 

The following is a translation of Lally’s proposals to capitulate :— 

“ For want of provisions, the troops of the King and those of the Com- 
pany surrender themselves prisoners of war to his Britannic Majesty on 
the terms of the cartel, which I claim equally for the inhabitants of Pon- 
dicherry, as well as for the exercise of the Roman religion, the .vligigus 
houses, hospitals, chaplains, surgeons, &c., reserving myse/f to the deci- 
sion of our two courts, for reparation proportioned to the violation of a 
treaty so solemn.” 

““ M. Coote may accordingly take possession of the Villenour gate, at 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning ; and after to-morrow, at the same hour, 
the gate of Fort St. Louis; and as he has the power in his own hands, he 
willdictate such ultimate dispositions to be made as heshall judge proper. 

“ From a principle of justice and humanity, I demand that the mother 
and sisters of Raza Sahib be permitted to seek an asylum where they 
please, or that they may remain prisoners among the English, but be not 
delivered unto Mahomet Ali Khan, whose hands are yet red with the 
blood of the husband and father, to the shame of those who gave them up 
to him, but not less to the shame of that English commander who should 
not have permitted such an act of barbarity to disgrace his camp. 

“« As I am bound by the cartel, in the declaration which I make to Mon- 
sieur Coote, I consent that Messrs. the Council of Pondicherry may make 
their own representations to him with regard to what may more immedi- 
ately concern their own interests, as well as that of the inhabitants of the 
colony. 

e Done at Fort Louis at Pondicherry, the 15th Jan., 1761. . 

“ Lay.” 

To these proposals, in which Lally was at no paina to conceal the bit- 
terness of his heart, and that hatred of England which he inherited with 
his father’s blood, Colonel Coote replied briefly, by stating that the cap- 
ture of Chandernagore was beyond his cognizance, and had no relation 
to the siege of Pondicherry ; that he merely required the soldiers of its 
garrison to surrender as prisoners of war, promising that they should be 
treated with every honour and humanity ; that he would send the grena- 
diers of his own regiment to receive possession of the gates of Villenour 
and Fort St. Louis; and that according to the kind and humane request 
of M. Lally, the mother and sisters of Raza Sahib should be escorted to 
Madrid, and on no account be permitted to fall into the hands of the sa- 
vage nabob, Ali Khan. ‘ 

To the eight articles proposed by Father Lavacer, superior of the Jesu- 
its, requiring that the inhabitants should be treated in every respect as 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty; that they should have full liberty to 
exercise the catholic religion ; that the churches should be respected ; that 
all public papers should be sent to France; and that forty-one soldiers 
of the Volunteer Regiment de Bourbon should be permitted to return to 
their homes, Colonel Coote declined to make any reply. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 16th January, Lally, with a bit- 
ter heart, ordered the standard of France to be hauled down on Fort St. 
Louis; and at that hour Coote’s grenadiers received over the Villenour 
gate from the Regiment de Lally, while those of the 79th Regiment took 
possession of the citadel. 

The 79th, or Draper’s Corps, lost at this siege, and in encounters before 
it, thirty-four officers, whose names were all inscribed on a beautiful ceno- 
taph, erected on Clifton Down by Sir William Draper, who dedicated it 


“Sacred to the Memory of those departed Warriors 
Of the Seventy.niuth Regiment, 
By whose valour, discipline, and perseverance, 
“ "The French Land Forces in Asia 
Were withstood and repulsed.” 

Thus fell Pondicherry, after a blockade and siege which Lally’s skill 
and constancy had protracted under a thousand difficulties, for long 
period of eight months, against forces treble in number to those he com- 
m 


anded. 
Notwithstanding his fallen condition, and the severe effects of a vi 
illness, aggravated by the sultry climate, mental anxiety, and bodily suf- 
fering, he came out of the citadel with his sword under his arm, and, 
though on foot (for his horse had been eaten) marching with the air of a 
conqueror. “ He is now as proud and as haughty as ever (to quote the 
letter of an officer who beheld him); but his great share of wit, sense, and 
martial ability, are obscured by a savage ferocity and undisguised con- 


* Lally refers to the capture of Chandenagore. 














tempt for every man below the rank of general."’ But this writer neither | 
knew the high qualities of Lally, or the difficulties with which he had to 
contend. 

According to the “‘ Exact State of the Troops of his Most Christian Ma- | 
jesty, uoder the command of Lieutenant-General Artbar Count de Lally, | 
when surrendered at discretion, 16th January, 1761,” he marched on | 
with the following number—a miserable and famished band, wounded and 
maimed, hollow-eyed and gaunt, the few survivors of the Indian war :— 

Artillery of Louis X V., officers and men . ie a3 
The Regiment de Lorraine : Ca cereece 27 
The Regiment de Lally .... ; .. 230 
The Regiment of Marines . . ; 25 
Artillery of the French India Company... : ” ‘ 4 | 
Cavalry of the Company's Service ; 15 } 
Volunteers of Bourbon . 40 | 
The Battalion of India ly2 

lnvalids.... : ; ; 124 

One of their first acts was the immolation of their commissary, whom | 
they cut to pieces before Lally’s face. 

The quantity of military stores delivered by Lally into the hands of 
Coote, is almost incredible. There were 671 brass and iron cannon and 
mortars; 438 mortar beds and carriages; $4,041 shot and shell, round, | 
double-headed, and grape; 230.580 pounds of powder ; 538,137 rounds of 
ball-cartridge, made up for arquebuses, muskets, pistols, and gingalls; 
910 pairs of pistols ; 12,580 other fire arms; 4,895 swords, bayonets, and | 
sabres ; 1,200 pole-axes, and everything else connected with warfare in 
proportion. 

Tidings of the fall of Pondicherry were received with the utmost joy in 
Britain ; and on Sunday the 2nd August, there were prayers and thanks 
offered up to Heaven in all the churches of England. 

On that day Lally arrived at Fort St. George, a prisoner of war on pa- 
role. He had begged to be sent to Cudalore, that be might have the at- 
tendance of French as well as British surgeons ; but the Governor of Ma- 
dras insisted on his removal to that place, to which he had him conveyed 
in his own palanquin. 

A Highland regiment garrisoned Pondicherry ; and as Lally had de- 
stroyed many of the British fortifications, Coote retaliated by blowing 
up the bastions, and hurling the glacis into the ditch. The plunder ac- 
quired amounted to £2,000,000 sterling, and the quantity of lead discovered 
in the stores was immense. Lally found means, however, to convey away 
his own cash and valuables (200,000 pagodas of eight shillings each), 
which were retaken by Colonel Coote’s orders, The pillage of the mag- 
nificent palace of the governor (on which M. Dupleix had spent a million) 
was a subject of regret to every officer who beheld it. 

On the very day Lally surrendered, his Scottish compatriot, Monsieur 
Law, on whose assistance he had greatly relied, was defeated by Major 
Carnac. 

M. Law was the nephew of the famous financial projector, John Law, 
Laird of Loriston, near Edinburgh, who, in 1720, was Premier of France 
and Comptroller-General of Finance ; the same whose desperate schemes 
brought that kingdom to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Soon after the fall of Pondicherry, the French settlement of Mahé, on 
the coast of Malabar, was reduced by Hector Munro, a Scottish officer, 
who there took two hundred pieces of cannon ; and thus the whole com- 
merce of the mighty peninsula of India, from the point of the Carnatic to 
the mouth of the Ganges, fell under the dominion of Britain, together with 
the extensive trade of the vast and wealthy provinces of Bengal, Begar, 
and Orixa. 

On the 3rd February, the Nabob made his triumphal entry into Pondi- 
cherry. He was seated in a wooden castle on the back of a gigantic ele- 
phant, and was accompanied by twelve of his wives, escorted by British 
troops and by his own guards, armed with bows, lances, and matchlocks. 

Ultimately Lally was permitted to retain all his own property, amount- 
ing to nearly £100,000 in cash ; and being brought to Britain as a pri- 
soner of war, in H. M. ship Ons/ow, he was landed in September, 1761, 
and confined to a certain limit in Nottinghamshire. Afterwards, obtain- 
ing from the young King George III. permission to depart, most unfortu- 
nately for himself, he turned his, steps towards France, the land of his 
father’s adoption. His brother, Nichel Lally, appears to have remained 
in India; and in after years to have commanded, under Tippo Saib, that 
mixed force of topasses and sepoys, known as Lal/y’s Party. 

Having given bis parole of honour to return whenever the British Go- 
vernment should require his presence, the Count, on the 14th October, 
“after having discharged all his debts to tradesmen and servants” (as the 
London papers of the time state), set sail for France. 

Notwithstanding the long and gallant defence he had maintained at 
Pondicherry—thus affording the highest proofs of firmness, fidelity, bra- 
very, and activity—he was arrested soon after his return to France, and 
committed to that prison of so many terrible memories, the Bastile, being 
accused of many grievous things by the ministry, who were then institu- 
ting a severe inquiry into the conduct of the civil and military officers 
who had commanded in Canada, the Carnatic, and other possessions they 
had lost. 

Among the charges against Lally were, betraying the interests of King 
Louis and the French East India Company ; of abusing the high authority 
with which he bad been vested ; of unwarrantable exactions from the sub- 
jects of his most Christian Majesty, as well as from foreigners resident in 
Pondicherry ; for permitting that place to fall into the hands of the Bri- 
tish ; and for generally mismanaging the high public trust committed to 
his care. 

ia vain did the gallant and unfortunate Lally urge his many services, 
his many wound., his grey hairs, and his health, broken by toil, by anxie- 
ty, and the fevers of a torrid climate, in the cause of his king and adopted 
country ; in vain did he urge his many bitter remonstrances sent to 
France, and Count d’Aché’s illegal detention of the treasure of M. de Le- 
quille ; in vain was the Protest signed in the hall of Fort St. Louis ad- 
duced to show how his efforts had been baffled and rendered worse than 
futile by the insubordination of the chef-d’escadre ; in vain did he explain 
how the Marquis de Bussy had loitered in Arcot, and that he (himself ) 
had been long and frequently without a rupee to pay his troops; how the 
Rajah of Mysore had failed in his promises ; and thus how famine—a 
source of deadlier fear than British cannon-shot—bore heavily on all in 
Pondicherry ; how his detachment sent to Gingi had been cut off toa 
man ; and how Chandernagore had been taken in tie English spirit of ag- 
gression, contrary to the faith of treaties, and that neutrality which had 
subsisted between France and Britain in India, and immediately after the 
former had rendered the latter a signal service in not taking part against 
her with the Nabob of Bengal. 

The Government required a victim to satisfy the people. His defence 
was useless, for Brigadier-General the Marquis de Bussy, and Admiral 
Count d’Aché, whose honour and safety were deeply interested in his 
disgrace and condemnation, were the principal witnesses examined 
agaiost him. Thus, in consequence of the severe conclusions which the 
Procareur-General had given against the Count de Lally, on the night of 
Sanday, the 4th May, 1763, he was removed from the Bastile, where he 
had endured a long imprisonment, to the prison of the Conciergerie, 
which adjoined the Court cf Parliament. 

* Though it was but one o’clock in the morning when he arrived at the 
Conciergerie”’ (to quote the Report of his condemnation), ‘‘he refused to 
go to bed ; and about seven be appeared before his judges. They ordered 
him to be divested of his red ribband and crose, to which he submitted 
with the most perfect indifference ; and he was then placed on a stool, to 
andergo a course of interrogation.” 

At this crisis, one sharp pang of bitterness would seem to have shot 
through his heart. Claspiug bis hands, and raising his eyes— 

“My God!” be exclaimed, “ oh, my God! is this the reward of forty 
years’ faithful service as a soldier?” 

The interrogation lasted six bours, and again the Marquis de Busey and 
Count d’Aché were successively examined against him. By nine in the 
evening the trial was over, and the Count was re-conducted to the Bastile, 
eurrounded by guards and several companies of the city watch. 

At six o’clock next morning the jadges delivered their opinions, which 
were 60 various that the clock of the Conciergerie struck four in the after- 
noon before they came to a conclusion, aad pronounced their arrét, or 
decree, which eontained a brief recital of the charges against the Count, 
without ep cifying the facts on which they were respectively founded ; 
bat for the reparation of which it was declared that he should be stripped 
of all bis titles, his military rauk, and dignities ; that all his property 
should be confiscated to the kiog, and that his head should be struck from 
bis body on the public scaffold. 

Lally heard their sentence without emotion, and with the most admira- 
ble resolution prepared at once to die. He bad but a brief time given 
him, and early on the mofaing of Thursday, the 22nd December, 1763, 
was bastily, almost privately, beheaded, by the common executioner of 

Paris, at the Place de Gréve, with a wooden gag in bis mouth, to prevent 
him from addressing the people. 

Thas, io bis sixty-fourth year, terminated the eventful life of Arthar 
Count Laily—ia many respects the victim surrendered by a weak Govern- 
ment to popular chamour ; aod affording imbis fate a memorable instance 
of the injustice and ingratitude which so often in those times diegraced 
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ALL CATS ARE GREY IN THE 
Translated for the “ Aibion.” 


Monsieur Armand was leaving an evening party in the Faubourg du 
Roule, at which he had been compelled to polk and waltz from nine 
o’clock until one in the morning, although be had intended to steal away 
before midnight. He had passed the whole of the preceding night at a 
ball at the Opera House, and wascompletely worn out with fatigue, so 
that he was the more annoyed at not finding a single carriage for hire, at 
the door of the house whence he issued. Nothing therefore was to be done, 
but to proceed on foot to the nearest stand. The weather was cold and 
foggy ; a freezing wind was abroad ; and the young man groaned, as be 
made up hismind. It was all in vain that he was provided with a thick 
great-coat; such a wrapper was a poor defence against the severity of 
the temperature. He shivered as he walked rapidly on, in search of the 
vehicle that he couldn't find. The stands were deserted ; and the few 
carriages that he met on the way were full. Any one who has been in a 
like situation on a rude winter's night, passing from the warm atmosphere 
of a drawing-room into the external air loaded with hoar-frost, obliged to 
hurry on, lightly shod, looking vainly at every open place for a hack, 
dragging himself wearily and drowsily along in this desperate search, 
will comprehend what Monsieur Armand suffered, and the maledictions 
that he ejaculated at intervals. ‘ 

He had traversed in this fashion the Faubourg du Roule and the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, without a chance of shelter ; and to crown his mi 
series, flakes of snow began to settle upon him. This was the final touch. 
Ready to sink with fatigue and half-dead with cold, he could bear up no 
longer; when, throwing a distracted glance far before him, he saw, in one 
of the streets in the neighbourhood of the Madeleine, a file of carriages 
waiting before the door of a splendid mansion.-—* I am saved,” thought 
he, as he hastened to gain the port that promised him safety. 

But he was not yet at the end of bis troubles. Amongst the five-and- 
twenty or thirty equipages in attendance, not a single one was on the 
look-out for a fare. The whole string of them were private carriages, 

Any one else might perchance have lost bis courage before this fresh 
persecution of Fate; but our young friend was wrought up to just such 
a pitch of desperation as gives birth to summary resolutions. Incapable 
of pursuing bis pedestrian journey, and firmly decided not to budge one 
step further, he adopted without hesitation the first idea that occurred to 
his mind. 

At the head of the file, a coachman, seated on his box and buried in bis 
enormous box coat, had charge of the train, The other gentlemen in 
livery, abandoning their posts, had taken refuge before a blazing fire, in 
the vestibule of the house. Monsieur Armand spied out, nearly at the end 
of the line, acomfortable coupé. The door-handle seemed to invite bis 
hand. He stretched out his arm, opened the door, made an expiring ef- 
fort to drag himself into the carriage, and installed himself therein with- 
out any further ado. 

Such an asylum was the very thing iteelf; padded with silken cush- 
ions, roomy, soft, and warm, and impregnated with that balmy fragrance 
—compounded of the toilette and the bouquet-—which lingers in the car 
riage that has borne youth and beauty to the ball. 

Cowering down in this downy and perfamed nest, wherein he did but 
purpose to thaw himself and snatch a moment’s repose, whilst waiting 
till a hack should pass or the snow should cease to fall, the young man, 
yielding to the charm of bis position, was not long in succumbing to the 


DARK. 





maining silent, waiting for that termination, which must too soon occar, 
to a scene so pleasant and so piqnant. 

His companion—and as good-luck would have it, she liked talking, and 
had many things to say—continued thas :—“ I abjare m , and lam 
happy in so doing. Like you, I repent. Will you forgive me, asl have 
forgiven you ft” 
In order to avoid the danger of a vocal reply—and simply for this 
eee Armand ventured to press the hand tlmé was still in his 

eeping. 

“ You know well that I was obliged to go to this ball. at the bouse of 
my uncle's intimate friend, who made it a point of daty for me. It is of 
no use being rich. One cannot disoblige one’s uncle, when one is an heir- 
ess. Am I rot right!” 

Here again, by way of reply, a fresh pressure of the band; a little firm- 
er, and a litthe more tender, in obedience to the law of progress, always 
practised under similar circumstances. 

“ Well, so! And now you promise me never to be jealous again, and 
jealous of a Monsieur de C——'" 

Monsieur de C was one of Armand’s intimate friends, who, smiling, 
had the mortification of hearing his friend spoken-of in these terms :—“A 
coxcomb! a fool! the most ridiculous being of my acquaintance! Don’t 
you see that he is insupportable by any woman of taste, and that one only 
puts up with him occasionally, just to tease him and rally him without 
op ? But he doesn’t comprehend this, His vanity prevents his using 
the slight intelligence that he posseases,”’ 

“ Poor C———!” thought Monsiear Armand, “ And if he were here in my 
place! And if she should chance to speak of me! We'll see.” 

“ Bat,” she resumed, “ let us leave this bore, and speak of yourself. I 
no longer think that you will make such a shocking husband..,...and 
ao thought it, so decidedly, that I bad made up my mind to Peak-ot 
with you.” 

A pressure of the hand was indispensable for painting the terror that 
was caused by the idea of such a resolution, and his gratitude and joy that 
80 fatal a notion was repudiated. 

“Itis agreed then; to-morrow you shall come to see me, and we will 
have the necessary arrangements made for our approaching marriage,”’ 

Here a pressure of the band was insufficient; and Monsieur Armand 
joined to it a sigh of impassioned satisfaction. 

* But what think you of it? You say nothing! It is trae that you 
never say much! But I only ask you for a word, one only—will you love 
me for ever?” 

She leaned towards him, to bear his answer; and Monsieur Armand was 
impressed with the belief that the situation permitted, nay demanded, that 
the reply should come from his lips--though not in speech. But, ere his 
mute lips had quite touched the cheek of his companion, the young dame 
rapidly drew back her head, addressing to the rash gentleman a syllable 
of reproach. 

Monsieur Rodolpbe had not quite arrived at this point; a most ande- 
niable proof of the lady’s unsuallied character. A brief silence ensued, 
At length, however, she resumed :—*' Well; yes, | will allow it. You 
it shall be the kiss of rgconciliation and of engagement.” 

Monsieur Armand acquitted himself with very good grace; and with se 
much address, that he was not foiled in the quid pre-quo. 

“ Ah, me,” exclaimed she, “ here we are already !’’--they had reached 
the Faubourg St. Germain—* You have, of course, thought how you are 
to escape from the carriage, without being seen by my people fe The 








drowsiness that he had combatted with so much difficulty. 

He slept so soundly, that he bad not heard the noise made by the ser- 
vants in regaining their seats. The entertainment was nearly over ; se- 
veral persons had taken their departure ; the file of carriages was on the 
move ; but he still slept.—A young dame was leaving the ball, escorted 
by several agsiduous cavaliers. She wrapped herself up in a velvet cloak 
trimmed with fur, over which was thrown an immense pelisse. The ser- 
vant who was waiting for her in the ball called up the coupé, and opened 
the door, stepping on one side to allow his mistress to pase. The sleeper 
did not stir ; and he was so placed that he was buried in shadow. The 
lady, who seemed to trouble herself but little about the attentions of ber 
escort, bid them adieu and waved them back, as she stepped lightly to- 
wards her carriage. But as she touched the door-step, she uttered a 
slight exclamation, and disengaging herself from her pelisse, threw it be- 
fore ber into the carriage, in such sort that the sleeper disappeared under 
its floods of satin. 

“ What's the matter ?’’, asked one of the gentlemen, coming-up. 

“Nothing: my foot tripped in my pelisse, and it almost threw me 
down,” replied the young beauty, as she quickly closed-to the door.—And 
away went the carriage. 

The sleeper slept no longer. When the door was wpened, he half awoke. 
From the depths of his snuggery, and athwart the iethargic vapours that 
still benumbed his senses, be bad seen, as it were in a dream, what was 
passing in the vestibule of the mansion ; the lady enfolding herself in ber 
cloak, and then advancing, followed by her cavaliers. The recognition 
of bis danger had come upon him more quickly, than the presence of mind 
requisite for enabling bim to relieve himself from so awkward a position. 
He shuddered at the idea that the four personages—the lady and the three 
geutlemen who escorted her—were about to step into the carriage. When 
the pelisse, however, came down upon bis head, be inwardly blessed the 
protecting veil which shut him out for a moment from all observation ; 
and when the door closed upon the lady only, and the carriage started, be 
felt himself somewhat eased of bis alarm. 

Still, the situation was a very critical one. How should he reveal hi 
presence to his companion? How enter upon so embarrassing a scene? 
At the first word, would not the lady, frightened with some reason, cry 
out loudly, call for help, faint, experience some sort of nervons attack ? 
Monsieur Armand trembled at thought of an exposure, which it seemed 
to him impossible to avoid. 

These reflections only shot rapidly through his mind. reely was the 
carriage in motion, when the lady drew off the mantle that covered up 
her invisible companion, and said :--‘ What imprudence, to think of hid- 
ing yourself in my carriage!” 

As he felt the pelisse dragged across his face, the young man bad shud- 
dered. As he heard the words addressed to him, he was almost stupefied. 
She went on :—“ You are not afraid then of compromising me’? I know 
very well that you have availed yourself of the absence of my people, and 
that they have not seen you. But the persons who accompanied me 
might have discovered you ; and this would infallibly have happened, if, 
being the first to catch sight of you, I had not forthwith hidden you under 
my pelisse...... But I am not angry with you. No. I am pleased; and 
I thank you. What you have done, Rodolphe, is well.” 

Monsieur Armand had already guessed that he was taken for somebody 
else, before the thus naming him removed the slightest doubt on that 

int. 
 Deonity for him, the removal of the pelisse did not hinder him from 
preserving bis incognito. The collar of his great coat was turned up. A 
large silk cravat served as a sort of mask for his faee. He had ensconsed 
himself in the very corner of the coupé. The night was dark, and the 
carriage-lamps threw no light withinside. Under cover of the obscurity 
then, Monsieur Armand might continue to pass himself off for the other 
personage, until he should be compelled to speak. 

“ Well! you have not a word tor me?”’, added the young dame, in the 
gentlest of tones.—Monsieur Armand thought that the fatal moment had 
come. 

“ | can understand,” continued his fair companion, in an accent of mild 
reproach, “that you are ashamed of the wrong you bave done me, of that 
absurd and cruel scene. Bat I forgive you, you see at once. Your 
prompt return to me is a touching proof of your repentance. You would 
not let a night pass, after your unjust quarrel with me. You came to 
wait for me as I left the ball, to which you would have prevented my 
going. How can I be otherwise than indalgent to bim, who acknowledges 
so readily his error? I should not have been the first to make advances 
again ; no, certainly, I was too much burt by your conduct. Bat it is 
you who take the first step, and this diearms me ; all the more, that I in 
turn have done you some wrong, aod I have made up my mind to con- 
fess it.” 

The young man, who had heard these words addressed to somebody else, 
bad also something wherewith to reproach himself; and be felt that deli- 
cacy forbad bim tocarry bis indiscretion farther. But the courage that be 
invoked to bis aid altogether failed him, when the young dame took bis 
band in hers, and pressing it gently, thus went on: 

“The wrong I have done, is to have doubted you. I did not thick, I 
did not hope, that your pride would bend. I bave bad the weakners to 
listen to your enemies, and to alarm myself at the portrait of you that 
they drew. If you heard all the bad points of your character that they 
pointed out—restless, obstinate, cavilling, jealous, beadstrong, violent— 
in short I know not what—But all this is falee, is it not—for you are bere?’ 

The hand of the young man was pressed again. He experienced a de- 
licious embarrassment, and an overpowering curiosity to learn who was 
thie woman, whose features indeed be did not see, but who was beautiful 
and charming, beyond adoubt. Had she not admirers? Had ebe not a 
lover? And then her voice was so sweet! She seemed to be so good, so 
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fall of feeling, so tender!,.....Mousieur Armand therefore persisted in re- 








young man expressed by a negative gesture, that he bada’t thought about 
it in the least. 

“IT don’t want any one to see you! What would they think? What's 
to be done?....Ah!’’—happily her imagination was lively —“an ideal 
What o’clock is it?’’—Monsieur Armand drew out his watch, and made 
the repeater strike. 

“ Good ! half-past two ; the Countess of B-~-'s ball will not be over, and 
my sister is always among the last. | want to epeak to her; I'll call and 
enquire for her. Here we are exactly in the Rue da Bac, and the Count 
ess’s door is still encumbered with oarriages.’’ The lady stopped her 
own, put ber head out of the window so as to mask the interior of 
the coupé, and said to the servant who came from his seat to take her 
orders :—" Eaquire if ny sister is at the Counters’s.”’ And as the servant 
went in, she added :-—" Now go quickly ; aud adiea, till to morrow!” 
Monsieur Armand sprung lightly from the carriage, without being seen 
by the coachman who was occupied with his horses; and off he walked at 
arapid paee. 

Such is the anecdote, related by the hero bimeelf. “ How did it end?” 
asks some one, “ for this is only the first act.”~-We are not informed, if 
any consequences have ensued. Wecan only imagine thea; but in place 
of the reality, of which we are still ignorant, it is easy to complete the 
tale by a guess that can scarcely miss the mark. 

In the first place then, the young dame will have been paseably astonish- 
ed aod puzzled, when, the next day, abe will vainly have expected Mon- 
sieur Rodolphe.——Her surprise will bave been redoubled, on receipt of @ 
letter in which Monsieur Rodolphe formally notifies ber of the rupture 
between them, in consequence of ber having been to the ball, despite his 
entreaties and threate, 


- 


after the conversation that we had together, 
last night, in the carriage !’’—Sbe will have said conversation, without 
remembering that ehe was the only speaker.-—' This is too much; IL mast 
at all hazards have some explanation.” 

Some bours later, and we find the lady plunged in @ profound revery, 
chequered at intervals by uneasy thoughts.—* It was not be!....Bat whe 
then was it 7’— What would she not give to know? Women do ro dote upon 
the mysterious.—Shbe no longer thinks of afflicting herself on the score of 
Monsieur Rodolpbe’s desertion ; ber mind is pre oceupied with ber un- 
known companion.—A crowd of tardy reflections, and of remarks based 
upon her remembrances, succeed in proving to her that it was not Mon- 
sieur Rodolphe." But,” ebe repeats, “ who then was it?” 

A letter is brought in. It is the answer to ber enquiry. 

The mysterious companion reveals bimeelf. He explains the adventure 
frankly ; he justifies himself, wittily, gracefully. He asks the privile 
of presenting bimeelf, and of bearing personally to her his most hom 
excuses, and his most sincere homage. 

Monsieur Armand is in love. After springing out of the coupé, he 
mounted a hack cabriolet that was at the Countess’s door, and followed 
the carriage that he had left. It was thus that be discovered the lady's 
name and address. 

Can one refuse permission, ¢0 well solicited ? Yea, without doubt; bat 
curiosity is so natural ander such circumstances, that permission is 
granted. 

He presents himself then. The young dame ie as beantiful and a# charm- 
ing, as be supposed ber to be. He too is found to be, just what he was ex- 
pected to prove.—As for Monsieur Rodolphe, there is no longer a moment’s 
question about him ; and if he should now come to ark ftorgivenem, 
bis answer would be :—* My dear Sir, it is too late !’’—Alijthe ill that was 
said of him, bas it not been shown in his conduct? Is not the lady bound 
to persi+t in her refusal of him? ’ 

Monsieur Armand convinces her that she cannot do better; and this 
adventure, like all the comedies in the world, will most assuredly end ia 
a wedding.—Courrier des Etats Unia, Kucexn Guixor. 





Emperial Parliament. 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE REFORM BILL. 


Friday. March 3. 

Lord J. Russell, in moving the postponement of the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Reform Bill from 13th March, after referrin 
to the passage in the Queen’s speech in conformity with whieh the bill b 
been brought in, alladed to the amendment of whieh Sir E. Dering bad 
given notice, to the effect that in the present state of our foreign relations 
it would be inopportune to proceed with the Reform Bill. He did not 
know what was the intention of the hon. baronet in giving thir notice, but 
it seemed to him to be rather bhortile to the Government than to the 
bill. There was nothing in the amevdment which expressed any disap- 
probation of the bill. Goverument, theretore. bad seriously considered 
the course which should be taken, and in this view they had to take into 
account the state of public business and the position of forcign affairs. 
The state of public business he considered rendered it inexpedient ty pro- 
ceed with the bill on the 13th of March. He then referred ts the prevent 
state of foreign affairs, and expecially to our relations with Rusia. Con- 
sidering the time at which the last communication was ent, supposing 
the Emperor of Rursia listened to no terms, the arewer would not arrive 
until twenty-five days from the present date, and towards the end ot the 
month it would be the duty of Ministers to make the Goncuucement that 
peacefal relations wity Russia were suspended. Uuder these cirenmeien- 
ces, therefore, be cooMdered that a aicarure of the extent of the Reform 
Bill could hardly be proceeded with, and it would be betrer, the refire, to 
postpone it for the present, thoagh be trusted that the day would boon ar- 
rive when the bouse would be able calmly and delibera's ly to consider the 





measnre. The postponement would enable bim to eate> the giensure te 
Ireland and Scetiand. In conclusion, he formally mover that the bill be 
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ed until Tharsday the 27th of April, the day following the Faster 


idaye. 

Sir 3 SHELLEY commented severeiy on the course taken by the Go- 
vernment with reference to the Reform Bill. —Sir. E. DERING, after some 
remarks, gave notice that he should, on the bill being again brought for- 
ward, move the resolution of which be had previously given notice —-The 
Karl of MARCH regretted that Ministers had so far trifled with the coun- 
try a+ to brin forward @ measure which they did not intend, be believed, 
to proceed with.—Mr. LABOUCHERE, at some length, vindicated the 
postponement of the measure, and the motives and conduct of the Go 
vernment. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON did not object to the postponement of the bill, but 
he did object to the conduct of Government in bringing forward measures 
ealculated to excite the country. If there were any reasons for introduc- 
ing the measure it ought to have been proceeded with. The declaration 
of the noble lord be regarded as humiliating and disgraceful ; and the al- 
leged reason, namely, the war with Russia, he considered bad been caused 
by the vacillating conduct of Ministers.--Mr. HUME defended the Min- 
isters in an animated speech, declaring his belief in the sincerity of the 
reasons avowed by them for the postponement.—Sir G. GREY replied to 
the observations of Sir. J. Pakington, aud condemned the spirit displayed 
by the opposition. 

Mr. D SA ELI considered the better course for the noble Lord would 
have been to refrain from bringing the measure forward until he saw whe- 
ther he had a fair pr t Of carrying it through Parliament. Was it 
right he asked, that # Minister of this country should be constantly lay- 
jag siege to the constitution. He went on to taunt the noble Lord with 
his aent attempts to introduce great changes, and with his equally fre- 
quent failures, depicting what might bappen in the prosecution of the war 
which might fail always to excite sympathy, and when the supporters of 
the noble lord might be those who were condemned to annihilation KA 
his own Reform Bill. He described the four great principles on whic 
Ministers professed epenees on their government, namely, Free Trade, 
which was not extended ; Peace which has resulted in a state of war ; 
Pablic Education, on which great legislative measures was to have been 
ty but which had never made its appearance ; and lastly, Parliamen- 

Reform which was now postponed. He concluded with a sarcastic 
sketch of the proceedings of the Administration since its formation, and 
sat down amidst the loud cheers of the opposition. 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied to the speech of Mr. Disraeli, which, he said, 
had little or no bearing on the question before the House, and vindicated 
the course now taken by precedents in the earlier part of the last and pre- 
sent centuries, He denied that Sir J. Shelley had any right to speak in 
the name of the Reformers of England—and he felt an utter indifference 
to assert, in referring to the measure of reform which he bad been instru- 
mental in introducing in 1832, and the principles which he had ever ad- 
vocated. (There is some confusion or omission in the condensed report 
of this passage.—1/b.) He said that in the future steps be might take 
with regard to the bill he should be influenced by the deepest anxiety to 

‘omote the welfare of the country—a result which could not fai! to fol- 

w from the addition of large masses of intelligent voters to the consti- 
tuency of the country. 

Sir J. SUELLEY briefly explained. 

— 


LORD PALMERSTON AND SIR C. NAPIER. 


A grand banquet was given at the Reform Club in London, on Tues- 
day, the 7th instant., whereat Lord Palmerston was Chairman, and Vice 
Admiral Sir C. Napier the guest of honour. We can but make room for 
two of the orations delivered, premising that what follows was preceded 
by toasts in honour of Queen Victoria, Louis Napoleon, and the Sultan. 


The Chairman—There was a very remarkable entertainer of dinner 
company, called Sir R. Preston, who lived in the city, and who, when he 
gave dinners at Greenwich, after gorging his guests with turtle, used to 
turn round to the waiters and say, ‘“ Now bring dinner.” Gentlemen, we 
have had the toasts which correspond with the turtle, and now let's go to 
dinner, (Cheers and laughter.) Now, let us drink the toast which be- 
longs to the real occasion of our assembling here. (Loud cheers.) I give 
you “ The health of my gallant friend Sir Charles Napier,” who sits beside 
me. (Enthusiastic cheering.) If, gentlemen, I were addressing a Hamp- 
shire audience, consisting of country gentlemen residing in that county 
to which my gallant friend and myselt belong. I should introduce him to 
your notice as an eminent agriculturist. (Laughter,) it has been my 
good fortune, when enjoying his hospitality at Merchistoun-hall, to receive 
most valuable instructions from him while walking over his farm about 
stall feeding, growing turnips, wire fencing, vader draining, and the like. 
(Laughter.) My gallant friend is a mateh for everything, and whatever 
he turns his hand to he generally succeeds in it. (Cheers and laughter.) 
However, gentlemen, be now, like Cincinnatus, leaves bis plough, puts on 
his armour, and is prepared to do that good service to his country which 
be will always perform whenever an opportunity is afforded to him. 
(Loud cheers.) My gallant friend, indeed, has made himself conspicuous 
on every ocoasion, and in every place, where he has had an opportunity of 
@istinction. (Cheers.) I pass over those earlier exploits of his younger 
days, which are well known to the members of his profession ; but per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable exploits of his life is that which he per- 
formed in that same cause of liberty and justice in which he is now about 
to be engaged. In the year 1833, when gallantly volunteering to serve 
the cause of the Queen of Portugal against the encroachments and the 
usurpations of Dun Miguel—to defend constitutional rights and liberties 
against arbitrary power—he took the command of a modest fleet of frigates 
and corvettes, and at the head of that little squadron he captured a squa- 
droa far superior in force, including two line-of battle ships, one of which 
my gallant friend was the first to board. I have been told that while my 

lant friend was hanging in the shrouds and trying to get himself upon 

e deck, he was poked at by a Portuguese pikeman, and we very nearly 
lost the opportunity of meeting him here to-day at this board. (Laugh- 
ter.) But on that occasion my gallant friend exhibited a characteristic 
trait. When he had scrambled upon the deck of this great line-of-battle 
ghip, aud was clearing the deck of those who had possession of it, a Por- 
tuguese officer ran at him full dart with his drawn sword to run him 
through. My gallant friend quietly parried the thrust, and, not giving 
himself the trouble to deal in any other way with his Portuguese assailant 
merely gave him a hearty kick, and sent him down the hatchway. (Roars 
of laughter.) E 

Well, gentlemen, that victory was a great event. (Much laughter.) I 
don’t mean the victory over the officer who went down, (renewed laugh- 
ter,) but the victory over the fleet, which my gallant friend took into port 
or and laughter) ; for that victory decided a great cause then pend- 

g- It decided the liberties of Portugal ; it decided the question between 
constitutional and arbitrary power—a contest which began in Portugal 
and which went on afterwards in Spain, when my gallant friend, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, lent his powerful aid in the same cause, and with the same 
success. My gallant triend Sir Charles Napier, however, cot the first turn 
of fortune, and it was mainly owing to that victory of his that the Queen 
of Portugal afterwards occupied the throne to which she was rightfully 
entitied, and the Portuguese nation obtained that constitution which they 
have ever since enjoyed. (Cheers.) A noble friend of mine, now no more, 
whose loss I greatly lament, for he was equally distinguished as a man, as 
a soldier, and asa diplomatist—the late Lord William Russell—an honour 
to his country as to his family—told me that one day he heard that my 
gallant friend Sir Charles Napier was in the neighbourhood of the fortress 
of Valenza, & Portuguese fortress some considerable distance from the 
aquadron which he commanded. Lord W. Russell and Colonel Hare went 
to see my gallant friend, and Lora W. Russell told me that they meta 
man dressed in a"very easy Way—(great laughter, in which Sir Charles 
Napier heartly joined—followed by a fellow with two muskets on his 
shoulders. (Renewed laughter) They took him at first for Robinson 
Crusoe— (roars of laughter)—but who should these men prove to be but the 
gallant Admiral ou my right and a marine behind him, (Laughter.) 
“Well, Napier, said Lord William Russell, * what are you doing here t”’ 
“Why,” said my gallant friend, “I am Waiting to take Valenza.” “ Bat.” 
gaid Lord William, “ Valenza if a fortitied town. and you must know that 
ha en fortified towns are taken, ' 
trenches ; you mast make approaches; you must establist i 
breaeh ; and all this takes a good deal of time, and must = jorge Sy 
-, he rule.” “Ob,” said my gallant (riend,“ 1 have no time tor all that 
(Cheers, and laughter.) I have got some of my blue jackets up here and 
a few of my ship’s guns, and I mean to take the town with a letter.” 
(Laughter.) And so he did. He sent the Governor a letter to tell bim 
he had mach better surrender at discretion. he Governer was a ver 
sensible man, (cheers and laughter.) and so ender he did. (Cheers 
So the trenches and the approaches, the battery, breach, and all that were 
@aved, and the town of Valenza was handed over to the Queen of Portu- 
gal. Well, the next great occasion in which my gallant friend took a 

minent and distinguished part—a part for which I can assure you that 

personally, in my official capacity, and the government to which I had 
the honour to belong, felt deeply indebted and obliged to him—was the 
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occasion of the war in Syria. There my gallant friend distinguished bim 
self, as uenal, at sea and on shore. Ali was one to him (laughter and 
cheers), wherever an enemy was to be found; and I feel sure that when the 
enemy was found the enemy wished to Heaven he had not been found, 
(Great laughter and cheering.) Well, my gallant friend landed with his 
marines, headed a Torkish detachment, defeated the Egyptian troops, 
gained a very important victory, stormed the town of Sidon, captured 
3,000 or 4,000 Egyptian prisoners, and afterwards took a prominent partin 
the attack and capture of the important forests of Acre. I am bound to 
say that the government to which I belonged, in sending those instructions 
which led to the attack upon Acre, were very much guided by the opin- 
ions which we had received of the practicability of that achievement in 
letters from my gallant friend. (Cheers.) 

Well, gentlemen, my gallant friend was not content with acting success- 
fully the part of admiral and the part of general, but he must needs act 
the part of diplomatist too, and with equal success. He went in command 
of part of the fleet to Alexandria. He landed there, and he persuaded 
Mehemet Ali to sign a convention which led to the peaceful evacuation of 
Syria by the remnant of the Egyptian forces. This measure saved an im- 
mense amount of human life, and prevented a great effusion of blood ; it 
accomplished the purpose we had in view; and it rescued Syria from the 
danger by which it was threatened. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen the suc- 
cuss of that campaign bas no unimportant bearing upon the state of things 
which we are now considering, for, whereas at that time the ruler of Egypt 
directed the resources of Egypt—its fleete and its armies—in hostile at- 
tacks upon the Sultan, the result of the arrangements which were the con- 
sequences of my gallant friend’s successful campaign has been that we now 
see the troops and ships of Egypt ranging themselves side by side with 
those of the Sultan, and we find the Pasha of Egypt as loyal, as zealous, 
as well affected a supporter of his sovereign, as any other subject in his 
dominions. (Loud cheers.) Well, then, gentlemen, my gallant friend 
having had the good fortune to succeed in all his operations, I think we 
have good reason to hope that he will be equally successful for the future 
as he bas been in times past. (Loud cheering.) As bearing upon that 
point, I cannot refrain from repeating an observation which was made to 
me by a very discriminating, calm-minded friend of mine, who passed 
some time in the East at the period to which I have adverted, who saw 
a gread deal of my gallant friend, and who, when he came to town, visited 
me to give me an account of what he had observed in the East, which, 
considering the position I then held, he thought might be interesting. 
When I mentioned to him my gallant friend, (Sir Charles Napier,) and 
praised his enterprise and boldness, his daring and his intrepidity, this 
gentleman said :—* Yes, all that is very true ; but there is another qnali- 
ty that Sir Charles Napier possesses, which is as valuable as any of these, 
and as important an ingredient in his success. I never saw any man in 
my life who calculated so many moves before-hand.”’ (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Now gentlemen, when aman can calculate his moves beforehand, 
and has, to execute those moves, the spirit and gentus which ure possessed 
by my gallant friend, I think any country that places its fate and for- 
tune in his bands may feel confident of success. (Loudjcheering.) 

The toast was drunk with three times three, followed by prolonged 
cheering. 

Sir C. Napier was received with loud and prolonged cheering. He 
said—My lord and gentlemen, I can scarcely find words to express to you 
my gratitude for the very handsome manner in which you have received 
my health. I am rather singularly situated at this moment, for I have on 
my left a noble lord who was one of the Lords of the Admiralty when I 
began my career in the navy, and on my right I bave my right hon. friend 
who is now the First Lord of the Admiralty. The noble lord has enter- 
tained the company with some allusions to my agricultural pursuits, and 
has given me credit for having devised some plans for improving the ag- 
riculture of the country. He has, however, omitted one plan that I re- 
commended to him as a means of getting young lambs early. (Great 
laughter.) I will not repeat it here, but i shall be extremely happy to 
explain it to any gentleman who will apply to me on the subject. (Laugh. 
ter.) The noble Lord bas also followed me to Portugal, and where he has 
found all his amusing stories is quite astonishing tome. (A laugh) On 
one point I must correct him, because he has given me credit which be- 
longs to others. He stated that I was the first who boarded the Portu- 
guese line of battle ship. My gallant captain, Captain Wilkinson, now 
no more, and my son, who was lost in the Avenger, were, however, the 
first persons who boarded that vessel. The noble lord has alluded to my 
campaigns in the north of Portugal. There, fortunately, as well as in 
Syria, 1 was successful, and I hope to be so in the expedition upon which 
we are now about toembark. I cannot say we are at war, because we are 
still at peace, (great laughter,) but I suppose we are very nearly at war, 
and probably when I get into the Baltic I'll have an opportunity of de- 
claring war. (Loud cheers, laughter, and a cry of “Bravo, Charley.”’) 
Certainly, if I have that opportunity, I hope it will end in a prosperous 
war, for I may safely say that this country never sent out such asplendid 
fleet as will sail for the Baltic in a very few days. I think my right hon- 
ourable friend (Sir J. Graham) and his coadjutors at the Admiralty de- 
serve the greatest credit for having titted out such a fleet in such a manner 
aft-r so longa peace. (Cheers.) My hon. friend, the Surveyor of the Navy, 
has corrected the faults and errors that had been committed fora great num- 
ber of years; and I don’t think we could now point out a single fault in 
the construction of our ships. We have enormous line of battle ships that, 
with the screw, will face wind, tide, and every element. Ido not mean 
to say that our fleet is yet in order, but I believe, considering the officers 
who have been appointed to it, that it very soon will be. With the force, 
then, that we have, although it is not equal to the Russian force, I believe 
that, by the assistance of the screw, we shall be able to attack a very su- 
perior foree ; and, I have not the slightest doubt, when we do that, that 
every sailor and every officer in our fleet will remember the words of 
Lord Nelson, that “ England expects every man will dohis duty.’’ (Loud 
cheers.) The gallant Admiral concluded by proposing “ the health of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty,” which was received with great applause. 
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The arrival of the Collins steamer of the Sth inst., seems to bring the 
news budget to the very verge of war. Diplomatic intercourse is sus- 
pended, or has lost much of its blandiloquence ; action is about to take 
its place. United Service Gazettes will soon be in demand; and even 
now, the outfittings and the burryings to and fro, of the men and mani- 
tion of war, are spread over an infinity of space in every British paper 
that falls into our hands. Martial excitement indeed prevails throughout 
all classes, from the Queen who greets the Guards from the balcony of her 
palace, to the poorest of “ the girls they leave bebind them.” The Club 
men have been entertaining the Commanders who are bound to the scene 
of warfare, and the populace have everywhere most heartily cheered on 
the brave fellows, who are going forth eager for the fray. In few instances 
| however can we find room even for reference to these displays of national 
feeling that abound, or for chronicling at length, in anticipation, the 
movements of cur naval and military forces. A summary of the past is 
sufficient tax upon our columns. 

We regret to find, though we are by no means surprised, that the Aus- 
trian accord with the Western powers is of a very lukewarm and suspici- 
ous kind, and that Prussia decidedly hangs back from an alliance with 
them. To balance this, there seems more probability that Denmark and 
Sweden and Norway will be brought into intimate relations with Great 
Britain and France. If their neutrality be disallowed by Russia, this re- 
sult would appear certain. Indeed it is said that the opening efforts Of 
the Russian ships-of-war in the Baltic will be devoted to over-awing ber 
neighbours. It is needless to add that every one waite with extreme 
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anxiety the first issues of this state of affairs. No portion of the British 
fleet bad sailed for the North, up to the 8th inst. ; but it was expected that 
the division of Rear-Admiral Corry, which had arrived from Lisbon, woulg 
forthwith proceed thither, inasmuch as symptoms were reported of an un- 
usually early loosening of the ice. Sir Charles Napier will follow ; and 
his own words have a peculiar signification—‘ probably when I get inte 
the Baltic I’ll have an opportunity of declaring war.” Nor do we doubt 
him. The temper of the men sent forth, or to be sent forth, on the land 
and sea services, will brook no more of Lord Aberdeen’s nonsensical de 
monstrations. Nicholas must give way, or fight; and he seems to be 
prepared to stand the brunt of battle. But the country wants no more 
Burmah campaigns. What is done, must be done quickly. There isa 
political as well as professional necessity for spirited and hasty action. If 
France and England cannot coerce his Majesty of Russia, it were well 
that the fact were understood. 

There are, as we have said, many documents before us, bearing upoa 
the progress of these events, but better calculated for quiet examination 
as regards their literary merits, than for enlightening us as to the future. 
Amongst them are a pablished account of that unique farce, the peace 
conference between the Czar and the Broadbrims; an autograph reply 
from Nicholas to Louis Napoleon, fair enough as a composition, but most 
unprofitable in perusal ; a brief manifesto from the same potentate to hig 
people, wherein he briefly but cogently takes the ad captandum ground, 
that he is about to fight for the Christian faith, against which his enemies 
are arrayed ; and a rejoinder from the French government, in the shape 
of a diplomatic circular exposing the fallacy of the manifesto in question, 
which might be of some use, if the Russian peasantry understood French, 
and were furnished with copies thereof. We only mention these missives, 
without dwelling further upon them, just to ehow our readers that we are 
fully aware of their existence. And we take leave of them, that is to say 
the missives. with the remark that the Czar, in the more important one, 
delicately hints his intention of adopting a defensive course of warfare. 
Hence we should argue, that he contemplates forays and expeditions, 

From the Danube—no, rather from the office of the London Morning 
Herald—came, ere the steamer sailed from Liverpool, a report that 
Kalefat was taken by the Russians, and that every soul found within ite 
walls was massacred. Such an event is by no means improbable ; but 
the mode of announcing it classes it at once with the fictions of the day. 
That “ messenger closetted with the Queen” was fatal to its trustworthi- 
ness. Messengers don’t ride all the way from Vienna to London, astride 
of the telegraphic wires. We have no doubt that her Majesty first heard 
of the disaster at Sinope, through the same channel that supplies her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers with information—the columns of a daily paper; and if 
PKalefat is to fall, the news will come to her in the same way.—There is 
however one piece of intelligence from the same quarter, which shows that , 
with all their acuteness and penetration, the Russians are not at home in 
a fog. This is not a second case of a British officer sketching one of 
their fortresses, under cover of a natural veil. The occurrence is more 
serious. In the immediate neighbourhood of Kalefat, at an early hour on 
the morning of the 17th ult., two Russian columns of 4000 or 5000 men each, 
bent upon surprising a Turkish post, contrived to surprise each other in a 
mist. A heavy cannonade ensued, to the astonishment but not to the in- 
jury of the listening Turks ; and in short, after a fierce conflict of an hour 
and a half, day-light found the ground strewed with several hundred Rus- 
sian corpses, the victims of this unfortunate mistake. 

The Marshal de St. Arnaud is to command the French military expedi- 
tion in aid of the Sultan. He has been Minister at War, and is known as 
an energetic and unscrupulous commander. The entente cordiale pre- 
vails between the Allies, and its spirit pervades all ranks. At the ban- 
quet given by the Reform Club to Sir Charles Napier, the health of the 
Emperor and the Empress of the French was given by Lord Palmerston, 
and was greeted with hearty applause. Policy resembles Poverty in one 
respect ; and you know what the proverb says of the latter.—The Greek 
insurrection is put down.—The revolting soldiers in the Spanish service, 
who made a blunderiug effort at Saragossa to effect a revolution, have 
fled across the French frontier. Nevertheless the accounts from Madrid 
are by no means promising for future tranquillity. 

Engrossed as our good people are at home with fleets and armies, and 
military and naval speculations, there are other matters pertainiag to the 
public welfare that must not be entirely passed over. One of these in- 
deed has a disagreeable, though it must be allowed a wholesome, connec- 
tion with the present martial excitement—the ways and means of supply- 
ing its requirements. In other words, the Ministers having made up their 
minds to War, have very properly brought the Budget before Parliament 
at an early date, Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
made his financial statement on the 6th inst. His seven-column speech 
need not be critically dissected. The pith of it is soon extracted. Had 
it been a peace budget, it would have been very satisfactory ; but a war 
budget must have awkward clauses. Thus, there is a handsome surplus 
of a million sterling in the past year’s receipts, as compared with the ee- 
timates ; but, unfortunately, war expenses are not trifling, and the esti- 
mated receipts of the coming year fall below the probable expenditure 
by about three millions sterling. Mr. Gladstone proposes to double the 
income tax for six months, just by way of a beginning, in order to set 
matters straight, leaving the future to take care of itself. His statement 
was, on the whole, well received ; and we rejoice to see that he broached 
the sound doctrine, though without pledging the government thereto, 
that the generation which makes war should pay for it. The drafts upon 
posterity in the shape of loans are, for the most part, gigantic swindles. 

Last week, we alluded to the languid interest apparently felt in the 
new Reform Bill. We did not then know—for the Halifax telegraphic 
reporter had not deemed itan item of importance—that Lord John Russell 
had coolly postponed the second reading of his bantling, whereof he is but 
an unnatural parent, until after the Easterrecess. A brief sketch of what 
passed on the occasion may be seen under our Parliamentary head; and 
it is enough to observe that Lord John’s conduct in the matter does ae 
suredly give room for suspicion, that there is a screw in the Cabinet unm ~ 
comfortably loose. The known antagonism between himself and Lord 
Palmerston is probably at the bottom of it; but whether the delay will 
be succeeded by the withdrawal of the measure, we cannot pretend te 
guess, and we do not believe that any one particularly cares.—-Will there 
be a repetition of the same disingenuous conduct, with*reference to the 
proposed reform of the University of Oxford? This same Lord John was 
to bring forward his promised measure to that end, on Friday, the 10th 
inst. The subject is full of profound interest ; but unfortunately the dis 
cussions concerning it, both by the public press, and amongst the mag- 
nates of that seat of Learning, are so prolix in character and so volumia- 
ous in bulk, that we have been compelled to exclude them from our 
columns. 

On one other Parliamentary topic only can we touch : and this one involv 
ed a ministerial defeat, though not on aquestion of political importance. It 
was on the 28th ult. that Mr. T. Chambers moved for a Select Committee, 
to enquire into the whole system of conventual and monastic institutions ia 
the United Kingdom, with a view to bringing them within compass of the 
law, from which they now, in some respects, enjoy an anomalous exemp 
tion. The debate of coufse took a Protestant and Roman Catholic turs, 
bat on the part of Mr. Chambers’ friends was carried om with temper and 





discretion. The vague objection that the proposed enquiry was an insult 
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to Catbolics, and the flimsy one that it would be offensive to the feelings | 


ef Nane that their mode of life should be examined, were put forward 
again and again. Finally, Lord John Russell threw bis weight against 
Mr. Chambers, for he can’t afford to lose any Irish votes; but it was all 
jo vain. There isa spirit abroad adverse to close boroughs, close corpo- 
rations, and close religious establishmente. The motion was carried by a 
vote of 186 against 119, a large division, considering that the great guns 
of debate were not audibly present. 





Were there not some truth in the old saying, 
Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed swepe cadendo, 
we should smile at the pertinacity with which the Washington Union 
seeks occasion to vituperate every thing British. With sensible people 
we are aware that it entirely oversteps its mark ; nor is it without reason 
that its neighbour, the Vational Intelligencer, classes it with the noted 
Observer of Little Pedlington. To do the Union justice however, we 
must say that it strives to be fair after its own fashion ; for if it fulminates 
its decrees and confounds its enemies, as though vested with all the pow- 
ers of the Executive, the Legislature, and the People, it throws an air of 
astonishing grandeur upon the men or the words that it denounces. In 
this spirit it has again taken up Lord Clarendon’s casual allusion to the 
French and English accord as regards this hemisphere, notwithstanding 
the sorry picture cut by General Cass in the Senate of the U. S., when he 
used it as a footstep for mounting his peculiar hobby. With the General 
we briefly squared accounts, in our issue of the 4th inst. ; and what was 
said touching his monomania applies also to the outbursts of his organ. 
But it really is hopeless to attempt an argument with a journal, that 
systematically lashes itself up to fury. We will only remind the Union 
that the latest news from Spain alludes to outward signs of an unpleasant 
feeling between that country and Great Britain. This, from a variety of 
causes, has been long and notoriously in existence; and it would be 
particularly inconvenient, if the tripartite powers were really about to 
execute any of those wondrous projects, that the Union lays to their door. 

Batit is not this Washingfon journal alone that directly connects the 
authorities in Downing Street with the recent seizure of a steam-vessel for 
the infringement of the revenue Jaws of Havannab. A class of contribu- 
tors to newspapers has, of late, begun to figure largely in their columns, 
who, without any of the responsibilities of editorship, get up the “ spi- 
ciest” portion of the daily reading. For the honesty, activity, and intel- 
ligence of many of these gentlemen, we can vouch from personal know- 
ledge ; but there are exceptions toall rules, and “ our own correspondents” 
sometimes furnish examples thereof. The adroit use of the phrase, “ it is 
now generally admitted,” serves with them to clinch the impudent and 

raudom assertion that had been previously invented by themselves; and, 
indeed, it is curious in not a few journals, to observe the astounding dis- 
closures made by an anonymous and irresponsible person, whilst the jour- 
nalist himself bas no faith in the information he conveys. We are led to 
say this, from noticing, in more than one quarter, an insidious attempt 
to mix up Mr. Crampton at Washington with everything disagreeable in 
foreign politics that occurs in that very remarkable capital. Privateer- 
ing, and the rights of neutrality, and Canadian reciprocity, and the Fish- 
eries, and international copyright—it might be supposed that one or all 
of these subjects would furnish reasonable motives for occasional inter- 
course between the British Minister and the American Secretary of State. 
Not a bit of it. ‘“ They met this morning,” says A. B., writing to the C.; 
“put it down beyond a doubt to the Black Warrior.” They were in 
close confab last night,” says D. E., in his spicy letter to the F.; “ but 
they couldn’t deceive me, they were canvassing Mexican Bonds.”’— 
‘* There is no longer a question,”’ says G. H. authoritatively to the L., “ of 
the intention of the British to seize upon Cocoa-Nut Patch.’’-——-And so we 
goon. When the truth is told by chance, what a flutter of “I told you 
20's.” When nothing comes of it, who rakes up the unfulfilled predic- 
tions? With profound respect for our contempories, we venture to sug- 
geet that they should aid their readers in distinguishing the fictitious from 
the true. 

In the discussion of public and political concerns, as in the conduct of 
private affairs, it isa great mistake to suppose one’s antagonists to be in- 
variably in the wrong ; a still greater one, so to stigmatise them. Calla 
man a scoundrel on all occasions, if such be your good pleasure--lavish 
abuse on him without stint, whatever he may say or do—but whilst you 
may thus be working off your own gall and deluding a few simple by- 
standers, you may be sure that the object of your abuse profits, rather 
than otherwise, in the eyes of the world at large, and that you yourself 
ran some risk of damaging your reputation for fairness—if you have any 
that may be endangered. 

Now it seems to us that in the case of the pardon of Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
announced recently by Lord Palmerston to the House of Commons, Mr. 
John Mitchel’s new paper, the Citizen, adopts this injudicious course. He 
pens a couple of columns in order to “ proclaim and advertise this atro- 
cious fraud,” for so he designates the plain intention of the British govern- 
ment. He declares his belief that the clemency of the Queen is contin- 
gent on Smith O’Brien’s confession of peccavi; and that consequently, 
since that gentleman’s refusal to bend the knee is certain, the whole 
scheme is “ false and fraudulent.” This we say is the Crtizen’s creed, re- 
eorded in its issue of last Saturday ; and it is none of our business toargue 
the probabilities involved, or to aid the Citizen in its interpretation of 
simple language. If we thought that any of our own readers conceived 
it possible for lord Palmerston, publicly and at once, to insult the Irish 
nation and his own associates in the Legislature, we might endeavour to 
undeceive them. As it is, it were a waste of time. So were it alsoa 
needless effort, to vindicate Mr. Mitchel’s own countryman, this same 
Lord Palmerston, from the epithets so indiscreetly heaped upon him by 
the Citizen. We content ourselves with putting down two or three facts, 
for that journal's leisurely digestion. 

In the first place then, mortified as the Citizen may be at the receipt of 
a boon from such hands, it is none the less true, that a promise not to re- 
turn within her Majesty’s dominions is the only condition annexed to the 
release of Mr. O’Brien from the dreary place of his imprisonment.—Irr the 
next place, we learn on the authority of the Limersek Reporter and the 
Munster News, that the persons, who ought to be most competent to in- 
terpret the meaning of Lord Palmerston’s words, put the common-sense 
construction upon them, and not that absurdly distorted one which it 
suits Mr. John Mitchel to palm off upon his too credulous disciples. Those 
Irish journals “ proclaim and advertise” the news of Mr. O’Brien’s intend- 
ed release, deriving their information, not from the London Times or the 
“abject Dublin Press,” but from Dromoland, the family seat of the 
O'Brien's, “where the Dowager Lady O’Brien, Sir Lucius O'Brien, Mr. 
Robert O’Brien, &c., are at present staying.” There was surely some 
eause for the tar-barrels to be set blazing in the villages, and the bonfires 
to be lighted upon the surrounding hill-tope, albeit a moody Citizen 
believes every one to be under a delusion, save himself, and scouts this 
“* pretended boon” with a howl of bis habitual indignation. 

There are other facts, that may be mentioned by way of proof that the 
world will progress, in spite of the efforts of the dissatisfied to divert it 
from ite destined course. The work of recruiting for her moet gracious 
Majesty’s service goes bravely on in Ireland, though priests from the altar 
anathematize the “ Saxon shilling.” Scotch and English capital and en- 
terprise are seeking investments in Irish land, opened up to them through 
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the action of the Eacumbered Estates Bill ; whilst on the other hand Irish | 
labour is finding ite way into Eogland, in a manner altogether unprece- 
dented. Extra bands at harvest-time, and hod-men at all times, have | 
been sufficiently common importations. Now we read of the Preston | 
manufacturers inviting the sons of the Emerald Isle to tend the loom and | 
the spindle—surely another step towards amalgamation of feelings and | 
interests. The Citizen may perchance denounce all these movements, as 

| degrading or illusory. Nevertheless we put them on record, as signs of 

| the times. 

Since writing the above, we learn by the Pacific that Messrs, Martin 
and Dogherty are to share this unpalatable clemency of the Crown. Poor 
fellows! Will they make such wry mouths, as Mr. Mitchel! would make 
| for his chief? 

Seldom do we take account of the catalogue of crime around us, or of 
the vengeance that overtakes the guilty. We must confess however to 
having been particularly struck, a few days since, on reading in a South 
ern paper an account of the execution of two men of wealth and influence, 
at Walterboro, S. C., who had been tried for, and convicted of the murder 
ofa slave. Such a fact will scarcely be credited in Exeter Hall; and we 
have strong doubts whether Mr. George Thompson wiil ever allude to it, 








H. M. 8S. Cumberland, 70, sailed from Halifax for Spithead, early in 
last week. She carried home the family of Vice Admiral Sir G. F. Sey- 
mour ; but he remains himself, to await the arrival of his successor, Rear- 
Admiral Fanshawe. 

A subscriber of twenty years standing complains that we have not told 
him, who and what is Lord Raglan. It is true, that having once recently 
identified him with Lord Fitzroy Somerset, we concluded that we had 
done sufficient. But his fame is well-founded, and his career will bear 
recapitulating, albeit we are late in the field. The Commander-in-Chief 
then of the British expedition to the East is a eon of the fifth, and a bro 
ther of the late Duke of Beaufort. He entered the army in 1804, and 
served with great distinction throughout the Peninsular campaign, during 
which he acted as Aide-de-camp and Military Secretary to “ the Duke.” 
After the war closed, he married a daughter of Lord Maryborough who 
was niece to his great Chief; but accompanied the latter to Waterloo, 
and there lost an arm. During a long course of years, as Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander-in-Chief, he virtually conducted affairs at the 
Horse Guards. After the Duke of Wellington's death, Lord Fitzroy So- 
merset was raised to the Peerage by the title already named, and was ap- 
pointed Master-General of the Ordnance. He is every inch a soldier, and 
though in his 66th year, time has dealt gently with him. May he do his 
country one more crowning benefit, for in truth he bas served it well. 








The trumpery story of the Russian coup de main on Quebec has made 
no sensation whatever; but it has not unnaturally suggested that, as 
Great Britain is recalling her troops for war service in Europe, it would 
be expedient, on many accounts, to embody and train the Militia. The 
suggestion is entirely d-propos, and we shall be glad to see it carried into 
effect.- -The prospect of difficulty and danger to the dear “ old country” 
has called forth a fervour of Colonial loyalty, which it is absolutely de? 
lightful to witness. 

Under the unassuming title of “Nursery for the Children of Poor Wo- 
men,” a very admirable institution is about to be founded in this city. Its 
originators are certain kind-hearted ladies, who have been moved to 
compassion by the sight and the knowledge of the injury sustained by 
very young children, whose mothers are compelled to leave them whilst 
at work in procuring them sustenance. The object is simply to provide a 
temporary home and temporary supervision, for those who want but 
breathing-space and a watchful eye. “There is no question of sect or 
teachers. Schools there are of all sorte; but of nurseries, how few! The 
idea is humane, and we trust it will be carried out. But then Philan- 
thropy needs funds, that it may work in earnest. If you have little chil- 
dren of your own, well-housed and well-guarded, think of those who 
writhe through infantile life, for lack of comfort and care—and contribute | 
to this good purpose. If you have none, you can the better afford it,-- 
Either of the ladies here named will be happy to receive donations—-Mre. 
Cornelius du Bois, 80 East 21st Street, Gramercy Park ; Mrs. John Wurte, 
4] Bleecker Street ; Mrs. P. S. Van Rensselaer, 5 Washington Square. 
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Londonderry by the management of the property of bis bride, embracing 
a considerable portion of the county of Durham, and including some of the 
most important coal mines in the country, opened a new feld for the exer- 
cise of energies which the cessation of war had thrown inte tem rary in- 
action. = ° an . ° In the titles of Barl Vane, and 
Viscount Seaham, and in the English estates, the marquis ie succeeded by 
his second ton ; and in his other titles, and a portion of the Irieb property 
by bis eldest son, Viscount Castlereagh—now Marquis of Londonderry. 1 


Sm Joux Conroy, nvnt.—The name, person, and character of Sir Jobn 
Conroy are so well and, in many respects, so favourably known in English 
society that we have no doubt the announcement of bis death will be re- 
ceived with feelings of general regret. He was a nativeof Wales having 
been born on the 21st of October, 1786, at Cuerbyn, in Oarnarvonshire 
When he reached the age at which men usually make choice of a profes- 
sion, the greatest war in which Eogland has hitherto been engaged was at 
its height, and be entered the army in the year 1803, serving with much 
credit, until the events of 1815 gave a peace to Europe that has lasted 
nearly 40 years. Long before his death Sir John was placed on the retired 
list of the Royal Artillery. Sir John Conroy was remarkable for consid- 
erable shrewdness, no small knowledge of human nature, and a very win 
ning address—qualities which peculiarly fitted him for the eareer on which 
he entered when be became Equerry to the late Duke of Kent, his wife 
being Woman of the Bedchamber to the Duchess. In this oapacity he 
continued till the Duke's death, when he was appointed Controller of the 
Household to the Duchess, which oMice he held till the aceession of Her 
present Majesty, devouting bimeelf with great zeal an assiduity to the in 
terests and wishes of those Royal personages in whose service so many 
years of his life have been passed. On retiring from Court, he was rewar- 
ded with a baronetcy, but for 10 years previously he had enjoyed the pre- 
fix of * Sir,” having been, in August, 1827, created a knight bachelor and 
decorated with the civil croes of the Guelphs of Hanover. Besides those 


on he received at different times several foreign orders of knight 
€ . 


Tue Brsuor ov Saurnony.--An illoess, as severe as it was anddep, has 
terminated in the death of this respected prelate, in the 53d year of his 
age, and after occupying the see of Salisbury for a period of 14 yeara. 
This melancholy event, which was perfectly unanticipated until within 48 
hours preceding its occurrence, happened about 6 o'clock yesterday eve- 
ning. On the previous Monday bis lordship presided at a meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society, held in Salisbury, and entertained a party of 
the clergy to dinner at the palace. On the day following he proceeded to 
Portsmouth to witness the embarcation of troope for the Bast, and while 
80 doing caught a violent cold, resulting in black jaundice, and terminat 
ing in death.— London paper, March 7. 


At Swift's House, near Bicester, Oxfordshire, in bis 75th year, Sir Henry 
Peyton, Bart. He at one period represented Cambridge in Parliament, but may 
be more generally remembered as a leading member of the once famous Four 
in-hand Club, noted in the days “ when George the Fourth was King.”’—At 
Goldsborough Hall, Yorkshire, in her 28th year, Lady Elizabeth Lascelles. She 
was a daughter of the Marquis of Clanricarde, and “grand daughter of Coorge 
Canning. She married, three years since, Viscount Lascelles, eldest ! Marl 
Harewood.—Christopher Drake, Keq., of Roriston, Co. Meath. At Bonchareh, 
the Rey. J. L. Richards, D.D., reetor of Exeter College, Oxford, and chaplain to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.—In London, Capt. Woodgate, HM. 86th Poot. At Bom 
bay, Lt. Ellerman, R.N.—In London, Lt. Col. Vachell.—At Peehawur, Lt. Bald 
win, HL.M. 22nd Foot.— At Calcutta, Capt. Young, H.M. 20th Regt, Hrigade Ma 
jor. At wea, Maj. Talbot, 2nd Bengal European Fusiliers.In London, Comme. 
Arnold, RN At Otterbourn, W.C. Yonge, Beq., late of the 54d Regt.-In 
Edinburgh, M. E. W. Aytoun, Baq., of Purin, Captain, ILA.—At hia seat, near 
Kelburn, Longford, Lt. Genl. James Hay, C.B., Colonel of the 76th Highlanders, 
& most distinguished Penineular officer At Woodstock, Col. Wella, C.B., late 
Royal Engineers, son of the late Admiral Wells, of Holme, Hanta.— Drowned in 
Hudson's Bay, on the 18th October, 1853, Edward Belanger, Raq.,aged 49 years, 
employed, and highly esteemed by the Hudson's Bay Company.— At Newton 
house, Perth, J. Cunningham, Bsy., of Newton, late liewtenant in TL. M. 924 
Highlanders... At Oxford, Richard Jenkyns, D.D., Dean of Welle, and Master 
of Baliol College 





Appointments. 


The Earl of Lisbarne, of Crosswood Park, Cardiganshire, M. P. for the Coun 
ty, in the room of W. FE. Powell, Eaq., resigned.—Ool, Bykes of the EB. lL. Co's 
service has been elected Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen for the cur 
rent year.—Commr. Bedford, R. N., to be one of the Gentlemen Ushers Quar 
terly Waiters in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of Bir John Strachan, 
Bart., deceased.-W. H. Slew, eq., to be a Member of the Council of the Vir 
gin Islands. 


Lorps or rue Treasvay.—The reconstruction of this Board iw pazetted, 
the names of the members, being Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Lord Elcho, and Mr. C. &. Furtescue. 


° AvutDY. 


War-Orricr, Mancu 3.—Sth Regt of Drn Gda; Lt Inelia to be Oaptbp, vy 
Prt-Maj Bell, who ret; Cor Godinan to be Lt bp. 2nd Drna; Capt Salivan to 
be Maj w-p, v Macleod, dec; Lt Philips to be Capt w-p; Cor Hunter to be Lt 
wp. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gda; Lt and Capt Somervet to he ( aptand La 
Col b-p,v Clitherow, who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon H WJ Byng to be LAand Capt 
b-p; the Hon W A Amherst to be Ens and Lt bp. Scots Fusilier Gde; 14-Col 











Monmouth and Macedon both begin with an M., and we know the im | 
morta! speculations that were thence deduced. Unfortunately for us there | 
is a closer approximation still between Montreal and Monterey ; and there- 
upon, on the 4th inst., the Post Office authorities diverted our mail-bun- 
dles destined to the former city and incontinently despatched them to the 
latter. Were we “ our own correspondent,” we might herein scent some 
atrocious plot in which Canadians, and British, and Californians, and 
Russians, were to be made successively pullers of the wires. Not having 
that privilege, we only apologise to our Montreal subscribers, and assure 
those of them who preserve their files, that the lost sheep will in due time 
be restored. 


——_ -=>—__—_ 


Obituary. 


Fordyce, from b-p 13th Ft, to be Capt and Lt-Codl, v the Hon A N Hood, who 
exc; F B Baker, Gent, tobe Asst-Surg. let Pt; F G Currie, Gent, to be Kos bp, 
v Otney, prom inthe 7th ft. 7th Ft; Ensign ¢ oney, from the Ist Ft, to be La 
b-p, v Hunt, who ret; Ene and Lt the Hon A H Crofton, from the Grenadier 
Gds, to be Lt, v Fitz Gerald, prom. 10th Ft; Ens Graham, from the 90th Ft, 
to be Enay Peard, who ret. 12th Ft; LA Col At Maur, from the 97th Ft, to be 
Lt-Col,v Rumley, whoexc. 17th Ft; Eas Tompson to be LA bp, v Mylios, who 
ret; E J Lees, Gent, to be Ena bp. kth Ft; Capt Lawrie from the 42nd Ft, 
to be Capt, v Wood, who exc; Ene Hales to be Lt w-p, v Sargent, prom; Bn 
Eamonde to be Lt w-p; Lt Wilkinson to be Adjt, v Sargent, prom. 19th Pt; 
Assist Surg Longmore to be Surg, v Odell, prom on the Aart. 2th Ft, Staff 
Sarg of the Sec Class Howard to be Surg,v Alexander, prom onthe stafl. 27th 
Ft; LtCol Raumley, from the 12th Ft, wo be Lt-Col, v St Maur, who exe. 36th 
Ft; Ens Tennant to be Lt b-p,v Wright who ret; T Lioyd, Gent, to be Ena b-p 
40th Ft; Cor St Clair, from the 16th Lt Drags, to be Ens, v Stephens, prom. 
47th Ft; Assist-Sarg Weld, from the 49th Ft, to be Surg, v Battersby, prom on 
the Staff. 4#th Ft; Ena the Hon R J Handcock to be fi b p, ¥ Noel, who ret; 
JG Day, Gent, to be Enos bp. 49th Ft; Ens Corbet to be IA b p, v Bond, who 
ret; W Young, Gent, to be Ene bp. 50th Ft; Major Waddy tobe Lt-Col w pi 

” 





Tue Marqvis or Lonponperry. The Marquis of Londonderry is dead. 
It was not destined that a man who had seen #0 much service during the 
last war should see the commencement of the hostilities in which England 
is at present involved. Lord Londonderry was among the now not very 
numerous survivors of our last great contest with continental Europe. 
He entered the army as an ensign in the year 1794, and saw some service 
in the unfortunate expedition to Holland, during the course of which he 


quent campaigns we find his name honourably mentioned at Talavera, | 
Susaco, Fuentes D’Onor, and Badajoz. It was not, however, only on the | 
field of battle, where he ever displayed the qualities of a fearless and ac- | 
complished soldier, that the Marquis of Londonderry earned honourable 
distinction. He was from time to time engaged in important missions to 
the camps of our allies. One instance may be recorded in which his per- | 
sonal courage and resolution rendered essential service to the common | 
| cause. He was specially charged with the supervision of Bernadotte, the | 
Swedish King, who had armed his troops by help of subsidies from LEng- | 
land. and was at the time wavering in bis allegiance. No intercession | 
leas energetic than that of Sir Charles Stewart would have been effective 
to retain bim in the path of duty. The secrethistory of the time existe 
to show what kind of remonstrance the English Envoy found it necessary 
to employ at so critical a moment as that which preceded the great battle 
of Leipsic. With all this it was never pretended that the Marquis of 
Londonderry possessed the qualities of a great military commander. He 
was as fearless a soldier as ever drew sword, and as undaunted in battle. 
But it cannot be said that, either ae a diplomatist or statesman, the de- 
ceased nobleman will leave bebind bim any great name. The position of 
his brother, and the greatness of the country which he represented, were 
enough to add dignity to his diplomatic services, and what can be said | 
with truth is, that there never was a braver soldier in the British army 
than the Charles Stewart whore death it is our duty this day to announce. 
— Times. | 
The marquis was a Koight of the Garter, and amongst the other hon- 
ours conferred on him by bis own, and by foreign Sovereigns, was that of 
the highest grade of the Order of the Bath—the St. George of Russia, the 
Black and Red Eagles of Prussia, the Tower and Sword of Portugal, the 
Sword of Sweden, &c. His lordship was a general in the army, and Col-| 
onel of the 2d Life Guards. in bis connection with which regiment he felt 
much pride and interest. . = m ° His lorésbip’s | 
first wife having died in 1612, be married, secondly in 1819, Lady Frances | 
Anne, only daughter of Sir Harry Vane Mey a Anne, Countess of 
Antrim. The immense ions to which this lady was heiress, toge- 
ther with the fact of her being a ward in , attracted, at the time, a 
great degree of public interest. The ties devolved upon Lord 





Capt Moller to be Maj wp; Lt Barnes to be Capt wp; Ens Thompson to 
It w-p; Gent Cadet Barwell from the Royal Military College, to be Ens w-p. 
| 53d Ft; Lt Nedham from the 10th Ft, to be Lt v Peel, app Paymr. 60th Ft; 
Firet Lt Williams, to be Capt bp, v Sotheby, who ret; Sec Lt Hinxman to be 
First Lt bp; JD Dandas, Gent, to be Bec LA bp. 77th Ft; LA Rickman to be 
| Adj, vy St George, who res the Adjy only. 70th Ft; Ena Freme to be LA typ, v 
| Webster, who ret; J Bell, Gent, to be Ens bp. Oth Ft; Assist Marg Irwin, 
from the 27th Ft, to be Surg, v Taylor, prom on the Stall. #inud Ft, Capt 
Wood, from the l#th Ft, to he Capt, v Lawrie, who exc, #4th Ft; la Browne 


received a severe wound. During the whole course of the Peninsular | from the 9+th Ft, to be Lt,v Wolseley, app to the 0th Ft. 90th Ft; KH Evans 
operations there was no more gallant cavalry officer than Charles Stewart. | Gent, to be Ens bp, v¥ Graham, app to the 10th Pt. %4th Fi; Bee IA Hedley, 
He was among the last to quit the beach at Corunna. During the eubse- | from the Ceylon Kifle Regt, to be Ens, King, app to the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
| 97th Ft; Lt Ibbotson, from b-p, 103rd Ft, to be Lt v Ferrix, prom w-p to an 


natt Comp; Ens Brinkley to be Lt bp, v Ibbotson, who ret; N Quicke, Gent, 
to be Ens bp. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Eow King, from (4th Ft, to be Rec LA, b 
p, v Hedley, app to the $4th Ft Hl Canadian Rite Regt; Maj Lili, from hp of 
the Hegt, to be Maj v McDougall, who exc. 

Rovat Minrrary Cottece —Urt Lt-Col Promer, from Major and Supert of 
Stadies, to be LA-Governor, v Taylor, dec; Mea) M* Dougali, from the A) Canadian 
Rifle Rept, to be Maj and Bi pert of Studies, v Prowner. 

Unatrracuen—Capt Jobneton, from the 66th Ft, to be Maj wep. 

Hoeritat Stravvy.—To be Staf?Surge of the First Clase—Barg Battersby 
from the 47th Ft; Taylor from the h0th Ft; Odell, MD, from the 19th Ft; Alex- 
ander, from the 20th Ft. To be Surgeons of the Sec Class; Assist Barg Lewins, 
MD, from the 63d Ft; Macliee, fromthe “0th Ft; v Howard, app to the 20th 
Ft. ‘To be Avsisteurge; H T Sylvester, MD; J B Cockburn, MD; G Lawson, 
Gent. 

War Orvice, Fen. 25.—Breveet. The undermentioned officers to be Briga- 
dier- Generale while employed npon the Steff of the forces, about proceeding 
upon a particular service, viz; Col Cator, RI Art; Col Tilden, RI Engs 

Promotion a8” Retigement.—Whiteall, Feb. 26. The Queen bas been 
pleased to spvoint V seount Hardinge, G.C.B, Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Karl 
Grey, Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., Lord Panmure, K.T., Lord Beaton, G.C.B., the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Sir J. 5. Pakington, Bart., the Hon. Kaward Filiee, Col. 
taller, C.B., and Col- Koolly«, to be H. M. Commissioners for inquiring into 
the several nodes of promotion and retirement in H. M. military forces. 

Aunuy Estimates —A supplemental estimate has been iseued of the charge 
which will probably be incurred for the pay, clothing, and incidental expenses 
of an augmentation of 15,000 of all ranks; and of the general and medical staff 
required for foreign service. The additional numbers to be voted are 15,000 
men of allranks. The additional charged will be, for the land forces, £500 (00; 
for the staff £70,000; making the total additional ch p to be voted £570,000, 
Incloding this augmentation, the numbers and charge for army services, 1A 
5, will be 4,598 officers, § 988 non-commiss officers, 114,591 rank and file, 
making 127,977 men of all rank#; the charge for which will be an increase 
last year of £532 470. on 

A Minterer oy War Wawrteo——It is not generally known the Colo- 
pial Minister for the time being has the chief control and direction of military 


affairs in matters relating to service abroad, and that the authorities of the 
esse Geass ave, tn ‘ell coseatial 7 tobim. The Duke of 
Newcastle is, therefore, the present “ of War,” and in sot under that 
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title to be confounded with “ the Secretary af War,” who presides over the fi 
nance of the army. It is to his Grace that the credit belongs of having acted so 
promptly upooa suggestions of Mr. Guthrie's recent letter. | 


Srary ov Tum Tunxey Exrepirion.—The following is a list of the staff 
of the army proceeding to Turkey so far as the appointments have been 
made up :— 

General Commanding-in-Chief, General Lord Raglan, G.C.B. Military 
Secretary, Lt-Col. Steele, Coldstream Guards. Aidesde-Camp: Major 
Lord Barghersh, Unatt; Lt.-Coi. Somerset, Coldstream Guards; Capt. 
Kingscote, Scots Fusilier Guards; Lt. Hon. Somerset J. G. Calthorpe, 5th 
Huwars.—-Lieat-Gen. Sir George Brown, K.C.B. Aides de-Camp, Capt. 
Macdonnell, Rifle Brigade ; Capt. Whitmore, 30th Foot; Lt. Pearson, 7th 
Foot (extra).-Major-Gen. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. Aides- 
de-Camp, Major the Hon. J. Macdonald, Unatt.; Capt. Clifton, 7th Dra- 
goon Guards; Lt.-Col. Lord W. Paulet, Unatt (extra) ; Lt.-Col. Tyrwhitt, 
Scots Fusilier Guards.--Brigadier-Geo. Bentinck, Coldstream Guards ; 
Aide-de-Camp, Lt. Hon. H. Byng, Coldstream Guards; Brigade Major, 
Capt. Stephenson, Scots Fasilier Guards.-—Brigadier-Gen. Sir Colin Camp 
bell, K.C.B., Unatt.; Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Shadwell, 19th Foot; Brigade 
Major, Capt. Sterling, Unatt.—Brigadier-Gen. W. Eyre, C.B., 73rd Foot ; 
Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. Graham, 45rd loot; Brigade-Major, Bt.-Major Hon. 
A. Hope, 60th Rifles.—Brigadier-General Airey’s Staff has not yet been 
completed. - 

Tue Sxconp Division von tux East.--The following regiments are 
under orders to prepare for their departure to the Mediterranean as @ se- 
cond instalment of troops for Turkly :—The Ist Foot (Royal Regiment), 
the 7th Royal Fasiliers, the 19th Foot, the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
the 88th (Connanght Rangers), the 95th Foot. The 8th Hussars and 17th 
Lancers are likewise ander orders. In addition to the above regiments 
we understand that the 79th Highlanders at Portsmouth have received a 
letter of readiness, It is aleo said that the 30th, 41st, 44th, 47th, 49th, 
and 55th Regiments go from Gibraltar and Malta to Turkey. This will 
amount to about 10,000 effective men for the second division of the army. 


Navy. 


Arrointuents.—Vice-Adml. Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., to be Commander 
in-Chief, and hoist his flag in the Duke of Wellington, i51, screw steam-sbip, 
for particular service.-Commodore and First Captain Michael Seymour, to be 
Captain of the Fleet, for service as Flag Captain to Sir Charles Napier —Com 
modore of the second class Henry Byam Martin, © B., to the Nile, 91, screw 
steam ship, at Devonport, and will transfer bia broad-pendant from the Duke of 
Wellington, 131.-—Captains: E. M. Lyons, son of Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, to command the Miranda, screw corvette ; B. J. Sulivan to the Light 
ning steam veasel, at Woolwich ; G. Heathcote, formerly borne on the books of 
the Cumberland, 70, for the surveying service, to command the Archer, 14, 
screw steam-sloop ; John Foote, to command the Con/lict, 8, screw corvette.— 
Commanders: Hon. Arthor A. Cochrane, son of Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, 
to command the river, 6, steam-sloop; G. Wodehouse, to command the Rosa- 
mond, 6, steam-sloop; H.C, Otter, to command the Alban steam-vessel, at 
Woolwich; B. B. Rice, recently serving in the Mastings, 72, to command the 
Promethens steam sloop at Devonport; A. Cumming, to command the Gorgon 
steam sloop, at Portamouth ; R. Jenkins to the Tu/bot, 22, for the Arctic regi- 
ons.—Lieuts.; Hogge to the Wellington, 72; Mildmay from the Agamemnon to 
the Monarch; Swinburne to the Miranda, 14, at Sheerness; St. John to the 
Excellent ; Arkwright to the Neptune, 120; Reid to the Conway, 26, at Ports- 
mouth, fitting to serve as flagship at Cork; C.S Forbes and N. Knox to the 
Archer, 14; Coxon to the Conflict, 8; W. G. TH. Johnstone to the Driver, 6; W. 
Wood to the St. George, 121; J. de C. Agnew, from First Lt. of the Leander, to 
be flag-lieut. to Vice-Adml. Sir C. Napier; J. C. T. Mackenzie, to the Miranda; 
Buckley to the Miranda ; J. EB. Elliot to the Phanix ; Glower, from the Royal 
Cieorge, 121, to the Rosamond, steam-sloop ; Paterson to the Rosamond ; Nott 
to the Royal George; Dicken, Hoops, Aldworth, T. A. Butler, and T. James to 
be Agents for Transports.—Surgeons : Walter Dixon, M.D., to the Archer, 14; 
Corbett, M.D., to the Miranda, 14; Littleton to the Rosamond; J. B. Nichol- 
son, M.D., to the Prometheus paddlewheel steam-sloop, at Devonport; W. Mac- 
leod, M.D., from the Racehorse to the Driver ; J.J. Martin to the Gorgon ; W. 
Sloggett to the Conflict, 4.—Paymasters: Speed from the Argus, 6, to the 
Calypso, 18; Whillier, from the Scormon, 6, to the Argus ; Cooper, from the 
Cruiser screw steam-sloop, to the Archer, 14; BE. J. Bennett to the Cruiser ; 
Towell, from the Frolic, 16, to the Miranda, 14; F. G. Pearce to the Frolic; T. 
©. Thomas to the Driver; T. Clinch to the Rosamond; J. Stiles to the Gorgon; 
Pool, from the Sufurn, at Pembroke, to the Prometheus ; Moubray, from the 
Retribution w the Sunsparel, 81, both in the Black Sea; Parmenter, from the 
Leopard , 18, to the Retribution ; Shanks to the Niger ; Alex. Robinson, from 
the Sidon, 22, tothe Leander, 50; Brooman, from the Sampson, to the Sidon; 
Bilis, from the Inflerible to the Sampson; Warrington to the Inflexible; Lance, 
from the Tiger, 16, to the Arethusa, 50; Rowlstone, from the Firebrand to the 
Tiger; Gilpin, from the Wasp, 14, to the Firebrand; H. EB. L. P. Bailey to the 
Wasp; Giles, from the Styx to the Winchester, 50, flag-ship, both on the East 
Indies station; Starr, from the Comus, l4, to the Spartan, 26; Pinhorn to the 
Comus; J. Biggs bo the Conwy, 26; Ozzard to be secretary to Vice-Adml. Sir 
C. Napier.—Cbaplains : 8. H. Jacob to the Dauntless ; Rey. G. Little, M.A., to 
the Monarch, 84; Rev. J. M. Edwards, B.A., to the Conway, 26. 

Commr. F. A. Egerton to the Boscawen, 70, at Portsmouth, tlag ship of Rear- 
Adml. Fanshawe, Commander-in-Cyief of the North American and West India 
station. J 

Promorions._Surgs.: M'Kecknie, M.D., of the Royal Hospital Haslar, to be 
Inspector of Hospitals; Bryson, M.D., of the Fisgard tiag-ship at Woolwich, to 
be pate wenperees of Hospitals._Mates to be Lts.: Visconti, qd app. to the 
Prometheus ; W.8. Brown, from the Cumberland, 70; Telfor, from the Blen 

heim, 60, and app. to the Neptune, 120; Bateman from the Hydra ; Mitchell 
from the Princess Royal, and app. to the Gorgon; Nelson, trom the /n/lerible, 
and Baird, from the Syluille. 

Royal Manines.—Her Majesty, by order in Council, dated January the 50th, 
Isd4, has been pleased to direct that 1 lieutenant-colonel, 8 divisional compa- 
nies, and 2 artillery companies, be added to the present strength of the corps 
of Royal. Marines. The redistribution of the corps is therefore as follows :—110 
divisional companies, each company to consist of 1 captain, 2 subalterns, 5 ser- 
jeants, > corporals, 3 drummers, and 105 privates. .Total, 121. Twelve artillery 
companies, each company consisting of | captain, 4 subalterns, (either first or 
second lieutenauts), 9 serjeants, 8 corporals, 5 bombardiers, 3 drammers, and 
146 guonera—making the whole number iu the divisional companies, 13,310 ; 
artillery companies, 2,112; staff, 72. Total strength of the corps, 5494. The 
10 new companies thus ordered, will be attached to the several divisions as 
uader :—Chatham division, 103 and 107; Portsmouth division, 104 and 10s; 
Portsmouth artillery companies, 11 and 12; Plymouth division, 105 and 109; 
Woolwich division, 106 and 110.—-Promorions—Capt. Buchanan to be Lt.-Col.; 
Capt. Mitford to be Lt.-Col., v. Dawes, to f. p.-First Lts. to be Capts.: Jones, 
Jolliffe, Kennedy, Boyle, Little, Elliot, McArthur, Gwyn, Barnard, Davies, Al- 
len, and de Courcy.— First Lts.: Pym, Digby, and Dunn, to be Adjts.; Meade 
to be Lt. and Qr.-Mr.—Sec. Lts. to be First Lts.: Foster, Freeland, Harington, 
Feating, Delacombe, Lane, Dadson, Short, Lean, Tait, Colwell, Swale, Daly, 
Sanders, Duruford, Gladstone, Morris, Shanks, McMeekan, Walker, Pitman, 
Harrison, Brenan, Rybot, Mairis, Williams, Mitcuell, Lennox, Bent, and Morris. 





Tus Norra-Westeen Passage Navicator.—In the list of appointments 
last night we find that of Lieut. S. G. Cresswell, to the Archer, 14, screw, 
Woolwich. We therefore presume that Mr. Cresswell bas declined the 
appointment of lieut.-commander uuder Capt. Ingletield, and the whole 
naval service will applaud Lt. Cresswell for bis spirit. As an officer and 
a geatieman it would be most distasteful for Lt. Cresswell to serve as a 
lieutenant under the officer who was promoted tor bringing home those 
despatches of which be (Lt. Cresswell) was the bearer; he (Lt. C.) hav- 
ing been the officer who actually made the north-west passage under 
Capt. MClare, The whole affair is most discreditable to the Admiralty ; 
and although a lieuteaant, Mr. Cresswell stands higher ia the estimation 
of the service wad the public than either the Board of Admiralty who 
have neglected him, or the officer who has come between him and his 
just reward for unprecedented services —Morning Herald, March 1. 

Tur Naw Commisstons.—-Several of the nine (above-named) war steam- 
ers have beea commissioned by olficers of higher rauk than they were 
ever commauded by before. The officers appointed to the vessels have 
almost, if not all, studied steam; and they have evidently been selected 
for their Kaowledye of surveying duties, so as to be admirably adapted 
to command these steamers to serve as pilots to the large ships on their 
entering the Baltic Sea. — 

Retinemenxt oF Reark-Apwrrat Sin F. Baavronr, K.C.B.—We bave to 
anuouuce the retirement from his post of hydrograpber to the Admiralty 
of Rear-Adw!. Sir F. Beautort, K.C.B., after a period of service, in which 
all his great facultics have been kept exercised to the utmost stretch, al- 
most uuprecedeuted. Wohea it is known that he entered the aavy tn 1787, 
it will ov readily coacluded that the gallant Admiral has reached that 
age whea meu fall toto * the sere and yellow leaf.’ But aot so with Sir 
Francis, for up to the preseat moment his great powers of mind and body 
are very little impuired, but still be bas wisely given way to ove of bis 
papils, who, youuger tu years, brings at the sate time with him to the 
vacated ofive the great experience be has acquired uuder so distinguished 
a director tur a quarter of a century.--Atter 19 years of active service 
afloat, chiedy during the war, be became hydrographer to the Admiralty 
iu 18352, aud from that period the country has bad the great advantage 
Of bis devoted service ia almost every department of marine science, but 
especially with regard to our harbours, shores, aod rivers. Sir Francis 
Carries with bim inte retirement the respect and esteem, and indeed, we 
may wid, the alfectivn of the officials of all grades at Whiteball. To bis 
Old colleagues of bis own and other departments be is endeared by baving, 
ia ovajunctiou with them, worked out many ao important measure, aud 





overcome many a crooked and almost insurmountable difficulty. —Morn- | 
ing Herald, = 
Tux Barc Fieer.—Sir Charles Napier will, we believe, command 
personally 20 sail of the line, and 10 sail of French. There will be about 
50 eail of smaller ships, which will be apportioned to the English and 
French Rear-Admirals and Commodore Martin, and it is reported a squad- 
ron of sailing-sloops or brigs is to be commissioned to cruise off the Scotch 
coast to prevent privateering. Rear-Admiral Corry shifts his flag from 
the Prince Regent, 90, to the Neptune 120, an order having been receiv- | 
ed, appointing Capt. Hutton to the Weptune, and Capt. Smith C.B., from | 
the \Veptune, to the Prince Regent. Capt. Hutton takes with him Commr. 
sunce, Lt. Brandreth, aud 50 of the Prince Regent’s crew. Commodore 
Martin, late of the Duke of Wellington, is appointed to hoist a first-class 
pendant in the Leopard, 18, paddle-frigate, Capt. Giffard, and to take 
command of the paddle-steam squadron. Commodore Talbot, Commander- 
in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope station (ordered home), is to transfer 
his pendant to the Vile, screw, 91, Commr. Booth, in the place of Com- 
modore Martin. Capt. Mansell will command the Meander, 44-gun fri- 
gate, vice Talbot. Capt. Gordon (late commanding the screw steam-cor- 
vette Encounter) is appointed flag-captain to Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier. 


fAusic. 


Mapame BE. Wattace Boucnetie’s Concenr.—In the present dearth of 
g00d musical entertainments in this city, a Concert like that of Wednesday 
evening last appears, and is, a rich feast for the half-starved musical public. 
No wonder then that, despite the inclemency of the weather, Niblo’s Saloon 
was well and fashionably filled, not alone by the congregation and friends of 
Calvary Church (under whose auspices the Concert was given) but by all the 
amateurs and patrons of sweet sounds, of whom our community boasts.—The 
most correct and refined artistic taste was displayed in the selections of the as- 
sisting artists, and in the morceaux upon the Programme. 

The Concert opened with a Grand Trio of Mendelssohn’s, for Piano, Violin 
and Cello, performed by Mme. Wallace, and Messrs, Noll and Eichorn. The 
Trio was played by the same parties, at one of Mr. Eisfeld’s recent Quartette 
Soirees, and was then noticed at some length in these columns. On the pre- 
sent occasion, very wisely, only the first movement was played, for although 
the entire Trio is beautiful and classical, yet for that very reason, it is more 
suited for Mr. Eisfeld’s specialities, and one movement is enough for the gene- 
ral taste and appreciation of a miscellaneous audience. Whilst therefore we 
may refer the carious to our previous remarks upon the Trio generally, we 
deetn it but just to say, that it was better played than before, by all concerned. 
Every phrase was clearly and beautifully rendered, and the larger size of the 
room softened down the asperities and occasional harshness of Herr Noll’s play- 
ing with which we previously had to find fault with. In a werd, Mendelssohn's 
beautiful Trio had justice done to it. 

The second piece on the Programme was the Pro Peccatis from Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater,” sung by Mr. Philip Meyer, the Basso of Grace Church. Mr. 
Meyer astonished no one, either by vocal ground-and lofty tumblings d ('Ita- 
lienne, or by overbawling, to display the strength of his lungs; but he de- 
lighted all true lovers of music by the unpretentious, modest, chaste, and mu. 
sician-like manner of his singing. He sang like an artist, phrasing correctly 
and keeping scrupulously in tune. 

Madame Bouchelle, in the first part of the Programme, sang O Lord Omni- 
potent, « new sacred song by Wallace, and Fac ut Portem from the “ Stabat 
Mater.’ Although we had heard that Madame B. was somewhat indisposed 
on that evening, and under medical treatment, nothing of the kind was percep- 
tible. The sacred song of Wallace’s, though not particularly novel in style or 
construction, is a fine, classical, and impressive composition, and was extremely 
well sung by Madame Bouchelle. Indeed we do not remember ever to have 
heard her with more eutire satisfaction. She sang in a-fine, large, and broad 
style, required by the nature of the composition, and even inthe Fac ut Portem, 
which we feared lay too low for her voice, she gained much and well-deserved 
applause. ‘The latter is no easy task, and severely tries the artist’s power of 
sustaining notes; yet Mme. B. rendered it extremely well. 

Mr. Stoepel sang Jf, with all your hearts by Mendelssohn, and a Ballad by 
Madame Bouchelle. He sings well, and nicely in tune, like an artist, or at 
least understandingly and with artistic taste and intention; but there is a gut- 
tural roughness about his organ,which seems to render the best-delivered pas- 
sage not entirely agreeable to the ear, and leaves the listener in doubt whether 
he has heard—head, throat, or chest notes. 

If our friend Joseph Burke at the last Philharmonic Concert failed to satisfy 
his scores of admirers in his performance of Spohr’s Concerto, he made ample 
amends by his magnificent playing on Wednesday night. He played a beauti- 
ful Fantasia (we forget by what composer, but we have heard it played before 
by Mr. Burke and by Paul Julien, we think) on Temas from “ Ii Pirata” and 
* Sonnambuda,”’ and we never in any respect heard a more satisfactory per- 
formance. The phrasing, and the expression of his Temas was wonderful ; it 
was singing and declamation combined. Signor Salvi never sang the Sonnam- 
bula ‘Tema with more tender expression than did Burke's violin ; nor was the 
Tu vedrai from Pirata ever better phrased by any Italian vocalist. His firm 
bowing, his double-stopping, the clearness and distinctness of his most rapid 
horiture passages, cannot be too highly commended. 

The second part of the Goncert opened with a duett for two Pianos, com- 
posed by Wallace, and played by Madame Wallace and the composer. This 
was beyond comparison THe piece of the evening. As a composition, we con- 
sider it one of the most brilliant aud effective piano duetts ever written, and 
the execution was equal to its merits. It was the most charming matrimonial 
duo (Mr. and Madame Wallace playing it) that we or anybody else ever listened 
to, and it would be difficult anywhere in the world to find two artists who could 
ao well play it together. But few Pianists of our age are equal to Madame Wal- 
lace, and not one of the female Pianistes who have been among us can compare 
with her. In her own sex, perhaps Madame Pleyel (of whom we only judge by 
report) alone is her equal or superior. The graceful beauty of her touch, the 
union of force, brilliancy, and delicacy, and her invariable correctness of ex- 
pression, cannot be surpassed. What we have said about her playing in this 
duett, atso applies fully to her performance of the second Concert Polka, which 
produced a perfect storm of applause. The Duett from Maria Padilla, of 
which we spoke last week in an article about Mrs. Bodstein’s Concert, was 
Sung by Mme. Bouchelle and Mr. Meyer. In all candour we must confess, that 
it was better given than at Mrs. Bodstein’s, for Mr. Meyer did not—as Signor 
Badiali did—baw!] enough to drown the Soprano. It was at that time a wonder 
to us that Mr. Meyer, a member of the Grace Church choir, did not sing at that 
“Grace Church Concert, and we are now convinced that the Maria Padilla at 
least would have gone better with him, than with Badiali. As we heard it on 
Wednesday, although we do not admire the composition, yet there was some 
meaning and expression in it, which we could not perceive on the previous 
hearing. Mr. Meyer also sang an Aria from ‘‘ Maritana” with German words. 
Tais is a remarkable incident ; the composer, Mr. Wallace himself, accompa- 
nied it; Mr. W., as is well known, is an Irishman ; Maritana was first, and 
most successfully brought out in London, and now in New York, before an 
American audience, the composer accompanied his own work to German words. 
Toe fact is, that Maritana is most highly appreciated in Germany; and in 
Vieuna, where it is immensely popular, the best edition of it has been pub- 
lished. This was the edition used, and Mr. Wallace himself played from it, by 
preference —The Concert closed with a couple of Scotch Ballads, nicely sung 
by Madame Bouchelle, whom we heartily congratulate on this handsome and 
sabstantial testimonial to her merits as an artist. 
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A S8KMON is a wholesome thing, without doubt. Once a week, or twice (if 
it don’t rain), & man deserves and generally desires such a lecture. He will 
dress himself in Lis best and go to hear it, with the meekness of adove. He 
will sit beneath the elegant pulpit, whilst the Doctor hammers away rhetori- 
cally and physically. He will sit and doze comfortably, amid the strongest de- 
nunciations, and the most horrible promises for the future. He will take any 
thing you like to give him, and the more unpalatable you make it, the greater 
will be his admiration for your genius, your piety, and your devotion. For six 
days of the week he has been sharking up some enterprise “ that hath a sto- 
mach io’t;" agd on the seventh, an enterprise that hath a conscience in it is 
exhilarating, as a change. For this reason, and the further one that Charches 
are fashionable, your work-aday man den’t mind being abused, and warned, 
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and sneered at, fifty-two times a year—or twice fifty-two times, if, as I bave be. 
fore remarked, the weather is favourable. 

But, as De Quincey remarks, these aspects of one phasis, and under a peow 
liar angle, are not cheerful in the long run. A sermon smuggled into a farce, 
aod served up to us treacherously under a promising title, may be submitted te 
asa novelty, bat it will scarcely be successfal as an experiment. The Godg 


forefend that it ever serve as a precedent! I should be sorry to lose confidence 


in farces—as of yore I lost confidence in raspberry tarts—becauge bitter medi- 
cine was disguised in them. ‘ A Good Fellow” has put me on my guard ; ang 
I do not thank Mr. Walcot for it. 

Seriously, the farce “ A Good Fellow,” to which I am thus obscurely refer. 
ring, and which J regret to say was prodnced at Mr. Wallack’s on Tuesday 
evening, is not and never can be a dramatic work. It is destitute of plot, of 
action, and of concentrativeness. Four persons (two couples) walk in and out, 
and talk common sense. Why they walk in and out is a mystery, for nothing 
is involved, and nothing is accomplished. There is no earthly contingency te 
interest us ; we have no apprehension about any one. It is merely @ question 
of more or less common sense, and for my part I can do with a very small allow- 
ance of that article in a farce. A Platonic discourse on Honesty, and wsthetical 
conjugations of the verb “ afford,” are bad bases for the humourous; yet of such 
is Mr. Walcot’s “ Good Fellow.” 

The author sustained the character of Mr. Umbraton—a fellow of exceeding 
honesty, who goes about everything in a severely proper way. There is no 
speculation in his eye ; no vanity or vexation of spirit. He is one of those 
men of whom it may be said— 

“ Not a deed would he do nor a word would he utter, 
Till he'd weighed itqrelations to plain bread and butter.” 

The opposite character is a Mr. Sunnyside (Brougham), who is guilty of all 
kinds of extravagance, and never troubles himself about the difference betweea 
meum and tuum. Sunnyside is consequently the text ; Sunnyside the preacher 
—a good one to be sure, but to poor devils like myself who can never afford 
anything disgustingly personal.—* A Good Fellow” has been repeated once or 
twice during the week, with indifferent success. Altered into an essay, it would 
be popular as a Magazine article; in its present form, never. Honest folk or 
demireps go not to Mr. Wallack’s Theatre, for a cold bath. 

The ‘‘ School of Reform” has been revived at the same establishment. It is 
one of Morton’s best pieces, notwithstanding its complicated plot, and impro- 
bable situations. The hero of the piece, Bob Tyke, is wonderfully realised by 
Mr. L. Thompson, and the other characters are sustained with average ability, 
The comedy has not been placed on the stage in the careful manner, usually 
witnessed at Mr. Wallack’s. On Wednesday when I saw it, the prompter en- 
joyed no easy sinecure. Mr. Blake, Mr. Lester, and Mr. Thompson, were per- 
fect, but there was a great deal of confidential whispering to the other charac- 
ters.—The latter gentleman’s Bob Tyke is a picturesque conception, and 
wrought out with much melo-dramatic power. There is some pathos in it, 
and some slow music also. The former good; the latter bad. If there be one 
thing that [ utterly execrate, it is your violin melting moods. A man writhing 
on the stage, to the lugubrious sounds of a sleepy orchestra, is worse thaa 
absurd. No author who has not a distrust of his own powers would conde 
scend to excite our emotions with rosin. An artist like Mr. Thompson does 
not require and should not receive any extraneous assistance; particularly from 
fiddle strings. 

A few points of general criticism, and I have done for the present. Tyke is 
brought before Lord Avondale (Dyott) for an attempted highway robbery. He 
is secretly recognised by the latter, but as the accuser is present, and another, 
the charge is investigated in due form. Lord Avondale declares that the evi- 
dence is insufficient; and Tyke is set at liberty. The accuser and his friend 
are surprised, and converse apart. Lord Avondale then approaches Tyke, 
warns him of the present, and speaks ofthe past. He is supposed to do this se- 
cretly, whilst the others are engaged in conversation; but at Mr. Wallack’s the 
accuser and his friend stare complacently at his Lordship, during the entire 
conversation! A clear case of compounding a felony, thus calmly witnessed, 
does not increase the mystery of the story.—Again, when Tyke is left for a 
time by his Lordship, he goes into a chamber and changes his dress—or should 
do so. Mr. Thompson merely puts on another coat and waistcoat, leaving the 
most conspicuous part of his costume (his worn out boots and breeches eked out 
with red ribbons) in its original state. Ferment (admirably played by Lester) 
enters, and seeing Tyke, immediately conceives that he is a friend of his Lord- 
ship—a Justice of the Peace or a country gentleman—and enters into conver- 
sation with him. The impossibility of this misconception is rendered ridicu- 
lously absurd, by Mr. Thompson being discovered cleaning his dirty boots with 
a white pocket-handkerchief, which he has fotnd in the coat he has donned, 
Very likely to be taken for a Justice of the Peace, or a country gentleman, [ 
should think ! 

The ‘* School of Reform” is a gentleman's piece; the ladies have little to de 
in it. The most noticeable accomplishment of the feminines was a scream, ut. 
tered with great gusto by Shelah (Mrs. Stephens). It was a scream that sur- 
passed ordinary screams, in its method, its duration, and its emphasis. I should 
be sorry to live in the neighbourhood, where Mrs. Stevens practises her 
screams. 

—Tue “ Beaux’ Srratacem” by Farquhar was prodaced at Burton’s om 
Thursday evening, and was deservedly successful. It is one of the few “ fiue 
old English Comedies” which the present age can tolerate. I have always shared 
the astonishment of the German critic Schlegel at the audacious ribaldry of the 
Charles the Second school of dramatists, particularly as exemplified in the 
works of Wycherley and Congreve. ‘ Decency,” says that clear headed man, 
«« ig not merely violated in the grossest manner in single speeches, and fre- 
quently in the whole plot; but in the character of the rake, the fashionable de- 
bauchee, a moral gcepticism is preached up, and marriage is the constant sub- 
ject of their ridicule.” Farquhar, whilst he is not entirely free from the charges 
too trathfully brought against his contemporaries, rises superior to them in al) 
the substantial elements of success. His characterization is more distinct and 
idiosyncratic, his language more poetic and genial; his double-entendres less re: 
pugnant to the moral sense; his plots more simple and methodic; and lastly 
but not least, he does not make Cuckoldom his exclusive realm of fancy. As& 
general thing, the early English Comic writers overload their works with cha. 
racters or skeletons of charaeters, so that ‘‘ what with their plots, and double 
plots, and counter plots, and under plots, the mind is as much perplexed te 
piece out the story,as to put together the disjointed parts of an ancient drama.” 
The “ Beaux’ Stratagem” is an exception to this pernicious custom. There® 
a tendency in the first two acts to involve the interest of the piece by multiply- 
ing the intrigues; but the author adroitly escapes the temptation, and moves 
happily on to a natural and honourable dénouement. There is great unity in 
the action of the “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” and perfect propriety in the situatict & 
It isa great luxury to have the curtain ascend on the same scene in nearly every 
act. It stirsup a man’s enthusiasm, and he goes home and reads Sophocles and 
Eschylus with renewed thankfulness. 

Farquhar has received ample justice at the hands of Mr. Burton. The Come 
dy enjoys all the advantage of a “ great cast,” and the additional advantage of 
new costumes. Of the performance [ have but little to say. It disarmed criti 
cism by its excellence. Were all plays as well played, there would be sad sr 
lence among the critics. I, for one, should inevitably retire into private life, 
or write sonneta about Cough Candy, or take to some healthy basiness where & 
diminished head would not be a fatal objection. 

In the absence of anything to find fault with, I will gratify the instincts of 
my nature, by invidiously alluding to those who were best. First Mr. Fisher 
as Aimwell—a correct conception, and a masterly performance. Mr. Fisher 18 
one of the few artists on the New York boards, who possesses the repose, and 
unforced suavity of a gentleman. There is nothing hingey about him. He can 
actually stand still when necessary, and [ have seen him several times with @ 
whip in his hand, which he has mot snapped on his boots. Next, Mr. Mvore as 
Sullen, the brutalized, besotted, bar-mongrel of the piece, aud a difficult part to 
render, because of its proximity to the loathsome. Mr. Moore strack the happy 
medium, and deserved abundant credit. Tueu, Mr. Jolnstoa as Fuge d, the 
priest; and finally, the redoubtable Burton as Sciid.—Iu short, every one played 
well, and the ‘* Beaux’ Stratagem” was successful. 

__Mr. Forrest is still atthe Broadway. Crowds besiege the doors every night, 
and the Menagerie man opposite is consumed with euvy. Ia this connection 
I may as well record the only tragic incident of the week—the Ruinoceros 
is dead. ALVA. 

' 





1854. 
New Books. 

Tue Barrisn Poets. Boston. Little, Brown & Co.—In spite of the 
impudent puffing by which tens of thoasands of trashy new books are 
foisted upon a credulous public, it is satisfactory to find, by the continu- 
ation of this admirable series, that there are not wanting stadents and 
lovers of the acknowledged Classics of our tongue. And surely they 
never could have been consulted in a form more agreeable or convenient. 
Closely imitating in style and appearance Pickering’s famous Aldine 
Poets, which was one of the glories of the London press, this edition is 
intended to range over a wider ground, and to comprise the wortbies who 
have immortalised themselves in English verse, from the days of Chaucer 
to our own. It is supervised by Professor Child of Harvard College ; and 
the accompanying memoirs, notes, and glossaries render it as complete as 
it is handseme. The size is 18mo; and each poet stands independent of 
his compeers, the title-page, most judiciously, not linking one with an- 
other.—In thus greeting this spirited enterprise, we may notice that the 
volumes before us contain the poems of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Churchill, Prior, Cowper, Gray, Collinge, Young, and Thomson. 

A TRansLaTION OF Dante's “ Divixe Comepy.” By F. Pollock. Lon- 
don. Chapman §& Hall.--Think not, O reader, who perchance carest 
little for poets of thine own land, and still less for those who speak in 
strange tongues, think not that we are about to drag thee through an 
elaborate disquisition on one of the most admired and least-read of the 
tribe. Not so; we do but quote what follows, because it contains a plea- 
sant glance at certain imaginary voyages, respecting which it is well 
that the memory should sometimes be refreshed. 


There is no better vehicle for satire, invective, and episodic interest 
than an imaginary voyage. All the incidents of life may be brought to- 
gether with probability, and yet each subject may be selected according 
to the whims or needs of the writer. We cannot wonder that in all times 
men have availed themselves of this form, and availed themselves of it 
with success. A goodly list might be made of the Imaginary Travellers. 

There is Lucian, for example, with his True History, so called from 
its fecundity of lies. Noting the credulity of men and their appetite for 
marvellous narratives, he gravely furnishes them with food. He tells us 
that he set forth, impelled by a desire to experience new things and learn 
what kind of men inhabited the distant shores beyond the ocean. 


For my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars. 


A stormarises. He is thrown upon a strange coast: the domain of Won- 
der is-entered, and he revels there. He sees rivers of wine; animals half 
horse, half vulture ; trees, from the waist upwards, women ; fleas like ele- 
phants ; a whale, within whose stomach forests and cities flourished ; a 
sea of milk, and in it a cheese island ! 

Then there is the veridical voyage of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, of Rother- 
hithe ; once the delight of all Britain, now the imperishable marvel book 
for boys, who read it innocent of its savage misanthrophby, the hideous grin 
of a demon looking on humanity with alternate envy and alternate scorn. 
One remark we are tempted digressively to place here on this extraordi- 
nary book. Its finest invention is confessedly the voyage to Lilliput. 
The satire is not so bitter. The humourismore genial and genuine. The 
voyage to Brobdingnag is in cenception only the same idea reversed: in 
Brobdingnag, Mr. Gulliver is a Lilliputian. Now, although the treat- 
ment of this conception belongs to Swift, we must in all justice point out 
that he has probably no claim to the merit of conception, which is due to 
an Italian—-Martelli--a writer of whom we can find no account in Gingu- 
éné ( Histoire Littéraire d'Italie) nor in Salfi ( Saggio della commedia 
Italiana ), but who is mentioned by Goldoni, as the author of six volumes 
of dramatic compositions from tragedy to marionette farces. One of these 
latter—the Bambociata, or sneezing of Hercules—is analysed by Goldoni, 
from whom we borrow the following description :— 

“ Hercules is the land of the Pigmies. These little creatures, alarmed at the 
sight of what appears a living mountain, hide themselves in caves. One day, 
as Hercules is sleeping in the open fields, the Pigmies venture from their hiding- 
places, and armed with boughs and thorns, mount this sleeping monster, and 
cover him from head to foot, like flies covering a piece of raw meat. Hercules 
awakes, and feeling something tickling his nose, sneezes. His enemies are 
routed, and fall precipitously from his sides; and thus the piece ends. In this 
piece the style and the sentiments are al! proportioned to the size of the actors; 
the very verses are short: the verses of Pigmies!”’ 

Here we have obviously the leading idea of Lilliput, and the effect Mr. 
Gulliver created there ; the incident also of both giants sleeping in the 
open air and being then approached by their enemies, isthe same. The 
subsequent incidents differ ; but the original idea—the kernel of the whole 
—is certainly the same. It becomes therefore a question as to whether 
Swift was likely to have seen Martelli’s works, or even heard of them. As 
no one, that we are aware, has ever noticed the coincidence of plan in the 
two works, no researches have been made to clear up the point. Yet it 
is a point in literary history not without its interest. Swift was a noto- 
rious poacher, a most large-handed thief; and it would be curious to 
prove that-he borrowed the idea of Lilliput from Martelli, as in that case 
we should be able to assign the originals of all the voyages of Gulliver. 
The voyages to Brobdingnag and Laputa are notoriously borrowed from 
Cyrano Bergerac’s Histoire Comique des Estats et Empires de la Lune, 
and his Estats et Empires du Soleil. In these it is not simply an idea 
borrowed and humourously worked out, as in the case of Lilliput; the 
idea and execution are both borrowed. The incidents are very similar 
and selected to illustrate similar follies. The general turn of wit and hu- 
mour is the same. A brief, but satisfactory, account of Cyrano’s works 
is given in Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 

To return, however, to our imaginary travellers, we next meet with 
Fielding, who has given us a Journey from this World to the Next. It 
is not one of his best works ; but some of the satire is very happy. The 
earlier portions, which are imitations of Lucian’s dialogues of the Gods, 
are somewhat forced, and towards the conclusion the writing gets weari- 
some. The most amusing portion is the adventures of Julian the apostate. 
Fielding places Cromwell in Elysium, and as he is as arbitrary as Dante 
in his distribution of rewards and punishments, we were somewhat curi- 
ous to know his motive for giving Cromwell such a place. It was this: 
Cromwell’s soul, in its second experience of life, had inhabited the body 
of a staunch cavalier and a loyal subject! 

We now come to the prince of imaginary travellers and wits—Voltaire. 
His Candide and Micromegas are perfect bits of satire ; wicked but 
witty : cutting deep, but with a polished blade; admirable in invention 
asin style. Wordworth, indeed, who loved a paradox, and ran against the 
universal opinions of mankind with a stolid seriousness, has pronounced 
Candide to be “ the dull product of a scoffer’s pen.” Scoffer, as much as 
you like ; but dull! was there no word in the dictionary more apt than 
that? was a philosophical poem so serious that it could see nothing in 
Candide but duluess? 

Rambling thus amid the works of Imaginary Travellers we come upon 
Cervantes and his Viage al Parnasso, in which he narrates his journey 
to Parnassus, at the foot of which many curious animals are seen ; old 
and young, grave and gay, genius and dulness there congregate, carrying 
with them weighty volumes and colossal pretensions. It is thither Cer- 
vantes determines to go. He istravelling, not in the best condition, when 
Mercury appears to him, and accosting him with the title of ~ Adam of 
Poets,”’ proceeds to bestow some very flattering eulogiums on him. 


He certainly did not mean to intimate that he was the primeval poet—the 
Adam of Parnassus. Did he then by this assumed priority mean to infer 
priority of merit? The supposition is probable; for the soldier who 
fought at Lepanto was not wanting in self-confidence nor in over self-con- 
fidence. But let that pass. Mercury conducts him to the kingdom of Ap- 
polo, in a ship which carries all the poets of Spain. The ship was of 
“ verses all compact.” 

Toda de versos era fabricada 

Sin que entremetiesa alguna prosa. 


The passengers, in numbers countless as drops of rain, or as the sands of 
the sea, scramble on board. The ship must sink. Kind and pitying sirens 
raise a storm to save the ship from sinking beneath the weight of its cargo. 
But there is another storm described with still more gusto, in which Nep- 
tune endeavours to plunge the poetasters down to the bottom of the sea. 
Vain attempt! as if the specific levity of such a race could be overcome ! 
as if it could be made weighty by any grains of sense! Venus, eharp- 
witted dame, changes them ints empty gourds and leather bottles; pro- 
per emblems for those who have only the worthless carcase without a drop 


of divine nectar. 
We now come to Dante and his I Voyage, which transcends 


maginary 
all others so far as to make our naming it among them doubtless a matter | 








By | 
the way, what could Cervantes mean when he gave himeelf that title ? | 
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of surprise to the reader ; yet an imaginary voyage it is, though by no 
means a jocose one. Swift himself had not more decided purpose in his 
fiction. That Dante's invective against political enemies now seems to us 
| of little importance is true ; we read the Divine Comedy for its tus, 
not for its personalities, and, as long as poetry is read, this poem will stand 
| eminent among the greatest works of genius. Of course it bas tempted 
| and will tempt, translators; and if translation were not essentially “a 
| vain thing,” we know of few works which would better bear translation 

than this. But our opinions on that point the reader knows ; and in tak- 

ing up Mr. Pollock's version, we do so merely to say in how far we con- 
| ceive the author has approximated to what can be justly demanded of a 
| translator. 

First, let us say of his volume that it is very elegant, and fit to grace 
| the most delicate of drawing-room tables, The illustrations by Mr. Scharf 
| add to its beauty, although we cannot think that the imaginative repre- 

sentations will meet with the approbation of political readers. The trans- 
lation has been executed upon a sound theory, that, namely, of adhering 
as closely to the original, even in mere verbal arrangement as the idioms 
of the two languages admit. Mr. Pollock has done bis best to give us 
what Dante wrote, not what he “ might bave written had be lived in our 
day.”’ He adds no “ beauties” of his own to Dante's verse ; unlike the 
majority of translators, he does not believe be can “ improve”’ a great poet. 
For this, for great care and conscientiousness in a laborious and angrate- 
ful task, he deserves our praise. If we are forced to add that his transla- 
tion is more useful to those who can only read a little Italian, and would be 
glad of his aid in lieu of dictionary or master, than it will be delightful 
to those who read only for poetical enjoyment, it is because in trath a 
translator must almost have the genius of his author if he would hope to 
succeed in the delicate and subtle rendering of poetic language. 





New Books axyovncep iv Loxnpox.—Behind the Scenes. By Alciph- 
ron. (Lady Bulwer Lytton.)—The Boatman of the Bosphorus: a tale of 
Turkey. By the Osmanli Abderahman Effendi.—The Constitution of the 
United States compared with our own. By H.S. Tremenheere, Esq.— 
Armenia : a year at Erzeroum, and on the frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 


of the Levant”.—-The Knout and the Russians ; or, the Muscovite Empire, 
the Czar, and his People. By Germain de Lagny.—Julian ; or the Close 
of an Era. By L. F. Bungener, author of the “ History of the Council of 
Trent.—-Ticonderoga ; By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
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Hine Arts. 


AnoTuer Portrarr Parrer in New York.—Some of our readers will 
in all probability remember an engraved portrait of Thackeray, that made 
its appearance in the print-shop windows, simultaneously with the novel- 
ist’s own appearance in our streets. There was such a marvellous identi 
ty between the two, that those who saw both will scarcely have forgotten 
the circumstance.—Well, the artist, Mr. S. Lawrence, of London, to whom 
Thackeray sat for that faithful likeness, is now here on a professional visit. 
He comes armed with abundant testimonials to bis skill and talent, in the 
shape of letters of laudatory intreduction, from the London worlds of Fash- 
ion and of Literature. To our mind, however, Mr. Lawrence's best recom 
mendations may be found in his works ; for in them it is easy to perceive 
that he possesses the most subtle and most esteemed qualification for por- 
trait-painting—the art of characterising or individualising his heads. In 
two crayon sketches from the life, one of Carlyle and one of the veteran 
poet Rogers, this faculty is well marked ; whilstin two or three of a simi- 
lar kind taken here, you will notice, in addition to this fine speciality, 
such general mode of treatment as secures an agreeable picture. 

We therefore cordially greet the arrival of such an artist amongst us, 
and shall be glad to hear that any of our friends make acquaintance with 
him. Failing to find a suitable studio, he is still ona friendly visit at 
No. 13, Fourteenth Street, where however he can be seen.—We should 
add that Mr. Lawrence does not confine himself to crayon-drawing ; he 
takes portraits also in oil. 

Nationat Acapemy or Design.—This annual exhibition of the progress 
of Young America in painting and sculpture was opened to the public on 
Wednesday last. We shall speak hereafter of its contents; but in the 
meantime we must remind our readers that the Gallery will be closed 
again on the 25th of April, and that therefore very early visits are desira- 
ble. To form decided opinions respecting pictures, from one hurried exa- 
mination, is a very foolish mistake. 

A Free Gauveny or Art 1s New York.—We were recently invited 
to attend a meeting called for the consideration of a plan, whereby it is 
proposed to found in this city an institution for the furtherance of Art. 
We could not attend ; but read a report of the proceedings in a morning 
paper. It is scarcely worth while to narrate them, for the scheme must 
be abortive. The apparent boon to the public carries on the face of it the 
intention of private gain. It will not therefore obtain the confidence of 
the public, on public grounds. 

Powers’ Grerx Stave.—We learn with particular pleasure that this 
world renowned statue belonging to Hiram Powers, the great Sculptor, 
has become the property of C. L. Derby, Esq., of this city. Negotiations 
with Sidney Brooks, Esq., the agent of Mr. Powers, have been pending for 
several weeks, and the purchase was finally closed at the sum a little 
short of $5,000.—Previous to its purchase it was withdrawn from the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition and boxed for shipment to Europe, where large 
offers were made for it: but as it is Mr. Powers’ original and favourite 
copy, and the last he intends to produce, he preferred to have it remain in 
his own country :—hence its sale to Mr. Derby.— Sandusky Register. 

— 
REPORT OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 





TO THE N. Y. 

The general report of the above-named gentlemen, addressed to the 
Earl of Clarendon and dated in London on the Ist of December, bas ap- 
peared in print. It is a document of some interest, and shows a most 
friendly feeling on the part of the Deputation, notwithstanding sundry 
well-remembered annoyances to which its members were subjected. 
reprinting it, we omit some little detail as to the classification of objects 
and the corresponding arrangements amongst the Commissioners them- 
selves. It is sufficiently well known that mineral productions and every 
thing connected therewith came under the supervision of Sir Charles 
Lyell—tbat Professor Wilson took note of all that pertained to agricul- 
ture, both in its productions and implements—that Mr. Whitworth conned 
the machinery department—Mr. Wallis that of ornamental manufacture 
in all its branches—and that the Earl of Ellesmere kept his eye upon 
the Fine Arts.—What is said of Mr. Dilke’s part in the mission we leave 
in its place.—The report which follows was probably penned by the Karl 
of Ellesmere. 

Lonvow, Dee. 1, 1853. 

My Lorp: In reporting on the general results of the visit we had the 
honoar to be deputed to pay iu the Summer of thie year, to the United 
States of America, on the occasion of the Industrial Exhibition at New 
York, it is desirable that your lordship should be made acquainted with 
| the peculiar position in which the commission was placed, on its arrival 

in that city, early in June last. . 
Owing to the still unfiniehed state of the Exhibition building, we found 
' that its opening had been postponed from June 1 to July 14, and there 
| was little probability that the arrangement of the various contributions 
| would, even then, be in a sufficiently forward state to allow of that exa- 
mination and scrutiny so necessary for the proper consideration of their 
merits. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, and in accordance with the instructions re- 
ceived by us from your lordship, it was decided, after consideration, that 
the various localities of the United States in which raw materials were 
likely to be most abundant, mechanical skill most largely applied, manu- 
facturing industry fairly established, and art and science most perfectly 
developed, whether educationally or practically, should be first visited 
as far as the limited time at the disposal of the majority of the members 
of the commission would allow. / 

In order to effect this object with facility and certainty, it was thought 
advisable to divide the labour as distinctly as possible. Taking the 
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sification of the Great Exbibition of 1851 as a basis, as suggested in our 


| instructions, certuin departments were assi to each member of the 
| commission, on which a report should be prepared and presented. 
} ° 7 . . . 
| Mr. Dilke undertook to obtain an account of the building in which the 
| Exhibition was to be held, and he also agreed to attend to the collection 
| of trade circulars and patent office reports, which your lordship in your 
| instructions particularly specified. Mr. Dilke patie undertook to ob 
serve whether any new inventions, exhibited in classes Noa 8 and 10, not 
| embraced in the department of Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Wallis, Mr, Whit- 
| worth, and Prof. Wilson, were likely to be of interest or value in England. 
| Unfortunately, for some weeks after bis arrival, the arrangements in the 
| building were so incomplete that it was considered advisable that the 
| commission should visit other parts of the Union, and Mr, Dilke proceed 
j ed to the Western States. On his return he found a communication 
awaiting bis arrival, from the medical attendant of his family, desiring 
| bis retura by the first packet, on account of the serious illness of Mra. 
| Dilke, which illnes* terminated fatally soon after he reached this country. 
Mr. Dilke’s report will, therefore, necessarily be very brief, as he quitted 
America before the completion of the arrangements within the building, 
and when he had seen but a small portion of the United States. Before 
leaving he was so fortanate as to be able to arrange with Mr. W. Antrobus 
Howell, the commissioner from Canada, to send him notice of any novel- 
ties which might be exbibited in classes eight and ten. For any account, 
| therefore, which may appear in Mr. Dilke’s special report, in reference to 
these classes, he will be indebted to the kindness of Mr. Howell. 
| After examining such branches of industry in their respeetive localities 
| as time would permit, priog to the date fixed for the opening of the Exhi 
bition, the Commission reassembled at New York, and attended the in- 
auguration on the 14th of July, on which occasion the President of the 
United States and several of the Cabinet Ministers were present. 

The continued incompleteness of the Exhibition, after the day of open 
ing, suggested the importance of finishing the examination of the various 
departments assigned to each member of the commission, as far as possible, 
in their respective centres, 

The construction of a large room destined for the reception of mineral 
and mining products and geographical, geological and other maps and 
charts, was still in progress when Sir Charles Lyell’s engagements re- 
quired bis return to England, in August. There was thea no prospect of 
the display of the articles belonging to this department amtil the end of 
September or beginning of October. Sir Charles, therefore, visited differ 
ent cities in various states, from which contributions to the Exhibition were 
expected, and inspected at Washington the coast survey department, pre 
sided over by Prof. Bache, and the observatory, in charge of Lieut. Maury, 
U.S.N., in both of which establishments he saw a large assemblage of maps 
and charts, to which he has referred in his report. He was aleo shown, in 
various public and private collections, in several of the astern states, 
specimens of minerals, ores and other raw produce, about to be sent to 
New York. Sir Charles also availed himself of the assistance of Prot. 
Benjamin Silliman, to whom the classification of objects in Clam I. bad 
been assigned in the New York Exhibition, to examine such contributions 
as had been already received, and which were stored away lo parts of the 
building already roofed in, 

From these and other sources a rough draft of a report was drawn up 
and placed in the bands of Mr. James Hall, Geological Surveyor of the 
state of New York—a gweatleman to whom the selentific world is indebted 
for a geological map of part of New York, and several excellent surveys, 
beside two volumes on the paleontology of the older rocks of North 
America—workes of the highest merit. Mr. Hall undertook the task of 
supplying Sir Charles with notes of the various articles appertaining to 
Class I. after they should have been arranged and finally dirplayea—a 
task which was accomplished in the course of October,—-At that period 
the Exhibition afforded a satisfactory illustration of the economical re 
sources of many large sections of the Union, although the productive pow 
ers of other regions were very inadequately represented, 

The interval previous to the opening of the Exhibition afforded Pro- 
fessor Wilson an opportunity of inspecting several of the more important 
manufacturing processes in operation in their respective localities, and 
also of visiting the coal and iron making districts of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland ; at the same time he availed himeelf of the opportunity to at- 
tend the trials of the agricultural barvesting machines, which were at that 
time taking place in some of the rural districts, through which be passed 
Subsequently, owing to the annual meetings of the different state agri 
cultural societies not being held until September and Oetober, and the 
unfinished state of that portion of the building destined for the arrange- 
ment of the mineral department, it was considered desirable that Profesor 
Wilson should remain in the States some weeks longer than be had con 
templated, to enable him to fulfil the special duties which bad been as» 
signed to him. He therefore from time to time prosecuted bis examina 
tions in the building, as the several classes were comploted, and occupied 
the spare time at his disposal in visiting the different manufacturing and 
producing districts of the Western and Northwestern States, beside those 
in the more immediate vicinity of New York. 

In company with Mr. Dilke he attended a meeting of the American Ae 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held at Cleveland, Obio, and 
subsequently at the special request of the Boards of Agricniture of Canada 
East and Weat, he attended the great provincial meetings held at Montreal 
and at Hamilton respectively. On his return, through the kindness and 
assistance of Professor B. Silliman, he had every facility afforded him for 
examing the fine collection of mineral and metallurgical products under 
his direction ; and having completed as far as was possible the duties he 
had undertaken, he took his departure from the States by the steamer of 
the 19th of October. 

That portion of the Exhibition building in which machinery in motion 
was intended to be placed, was «till unfinished at the period at which Mr. 
Whitworth bad to leave for England ; and in the department of manufae 
tures, the non-arrival or non-arrangement of many important contribu- 
tions prevented that full and complete examination which had been un 
dertaken by Mr. Wallis. Both, however, have extensively examined the 
productions in their respective departments in the various establishments 
which they visited, either before or after the opening of the Exhibition ; 
and upon these and such contributions as were displayed at the time of 
their departure from New York, on the 10th of August, their reporte will 
be founded. 

The exhibition afforded us no sufficient materials for a jadgment of the 
condition of the arts of painting or sculpture in the United States. A gal 
lery of considerable extent, for the reception of pictures, engrafted on the 
original design of the building, was still only in process of construction 
at the period of our departure, and no specimens of sculpture bad yet 

| reached the main building which could enable us to certify that such ar- 
tists as Messrs. Powers and Crawford were following out their already 
distinguished career, or meeting with competitors among their country- 
men. We may be allowed, however, to express an opinion, founded on 
| observations too casual and limited to allow us to particnlasize individual 

masters, that the art of landscape painting bids fair to flourish in North 
| America. In a newly settled country, a# o the works of man, the 
| elements of that which common consent denominates the picturesque, 
| must necessarily be, in a great measure, deficient. 

The aspect of nature, however, in North America, bas peculiarities of 
its own, in respect alike of form, of colour, and atmorpberic effects, 
which can hardly fail to attract genius to their pictorial representation, 
and would justify and reward ite highest efforts. We veoture to predict 
that eeveral of the artists whose pencils are already employed on the 
ecenery of their native country, will do justice to ite claim upon art, and 
establish a national school of landscape of a bigh order. 

In referring to the delay in the opening and completion of the Exhibi- 
tion at New York, it ie but justice to those who bad undertaken its ma- 
nagement to state that the inclemency of the last Winter, the great de- 
mand for workmen iv the building trades, the novelty of construction in 
certain portions of the buiJding, and the want of any previous experience 
in a work of such magnitude, may be considered as an excuse for the de- 
Iny which took place ; and the commission cannot euffer this circumstance, 
however much to be regretted, to prevent the expression of the bigh sense 
entertained by ite members of the courtesy, kindness, and ever-ready 
attention paid to them alike in their public and private capacity, 4 all con- 
nected, even in the most remote degree, with the Exhibition. I , this 
courtesy, attention and anxiety to assist the purposes for which each spe- 
cial locality in various parts of the United States was reaper yg + ml 
nese with which all reasonable inquiries were answered—and the to 
promote, to the fullest extent, the objects of the commission—character- 
ized all classes of Americans, thus rendering an otherwise difficult and 
laborious task comparative) and agreeable. 

In ite general character the Exbibition at New York may be said to be 
successful. The lessons conveyed in the contributions from = can- 
not, we bellove, fail to exercise a beneficial influence over the taste, skill 
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of raw materials. Bat, when it is considered that the space assigned to | 
the United States amounted bat to one-third part of the whole building, 
snd that this epace does not greatly exceed that originally assigned to 
the contributions from America in the Great Exhibition of 1851, the im- 
poesibility of illestrating the industrial resources of so extended a terri- 
tory as that now comprised within the limits of the Federal Union, be- 
comes self-evident. There can be little doubt, that in nearly all essential 
points the exhibition will prove to the intelligent and industrious arti- 
sans and enterprising manufacturers of America, much more of ao in 
structor in what has to be done, than an expositor of what bas been done 
by them; for the latter can be alone fairly judged of in the manu- 
factories ‘ 

Intelligent, from the practical influence of that early education which 

is alike afforded to all, and indeed made almost imperative on all, either 
by an enlightened public opinion or legal enactment; ingenious, indus 
trious, energetic, and painstaking as the producing classes of busy a 
community must necessarily be, where popular education is made subser 
vient alike to individual intelligence and natural aptitude for manufac 
tures, with a ready appreciation of all really useful inventions and im 
provements, great original power and immense activity, it will be won 
derful indeed if, out of such a display of European art and science, skill 
and industry, the people of the United States do not gain in no ordinary 
degree a large amount of valuable information, and thus receive @ great 
stimulant to their already well established m snufacturing systems, and 
valuable hints toward the commencement of others 

We have, in conclusion, to state that the special reports, undertaken, a8 
slready stated, by the individual members of the Commission, to whom 
the examination of the respective departments was assigned, are oow in 
a forward state of preparation, and that they will be submitted to your 
lordship at as darly a date as their completion will admit. We have, Xc. 

Koerton ELLesMens, Geo. Watts. 
Cuas. LYELL, Josernu Wairworti, 
C. Wextrwourn Ditxe, Joun Wiser. 
> 
A GALLANT ACTION NOT GAZETTED. 

The following account of the vapture of two convicts, near Melbourne. 
is from a letter of Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Anderson, late of the 50th 
Regiment of Foot, addressed to his sister at Glasgow :- 

« Abont two months ago two notorious and desperate convicts made 
their way from Van Diemen’s Land, and reached our coast, They at | 
once commenced a fearful course of bighway robberies, plundering and 
otherwise cruelly maltreating men, women, and even the children of all 
who resisted their outrages, and, before they had been a week at large, | 
had committed no less than three murders. They were armed to the teeth, | 
and from the beginning possessed themselves of the best horses they could 
find in their way, and in this manner, passing rapidly from place to place, | 
they carried terror, death, and destruction wherever they went. Parties | 
of our mounted police were sent out in all directions, aud for a fortuight | 
or more scoured the country in pursuit, by night and day, without avail. 
At last a party consisting only of your son (Charles Hope Nicholson.) a | 
brother cadet of the name of Thompson, and a trooper, came suddenly 
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less than nine persoos who had been robbed and tied up by the bushrang- 
ers. While the captives were being released one of them called out, 
‘ There they are ;’ and, on our heroes looking out, they saw the men gal 
lopping up with their revolvers levelled towards them. Although our 
party was on foot they instantly dashed at them and inquired who they 
were. The villians, as if to gain time to ascertain how many they had to 
contend with, answered at first that they were neighbouring settlers, but 
our heroes were not to be done, and, seeing this, the busbrangers com- 
menced the attack by firing at them, which our people instaatly re- 
turned ; but unfortunately, poor Cadet Thompson fell trom the leading 
bushranger’s second shot, and thus your boy and the trooper had to con- | 
tinue the fight, and this they did so effectually that the villians gave way 
and galloped off, taking the trooper’s horse away with them. Poor Thomp- | 
son was then carried into the hut and found to be wounded through the | 
lungs. The trooper was despatched for medical assistance to Kilmore, 
nine miles off, and your son was left alone with poor Thompson, except- 
ing the nine persons who had suffered themselves to be tied up, expecting 
every moment a eecond visit from the foe. 


“Your son made'the best arrangements he could by posting the men, on | member,” as he never spoke but once during the whole of the time he was | w 
whom he could place little confidence, around the but, and in this peri- | representative of the people, and that was to earnestly entreat the House | ] 
lous situation he continued until two o’clock in the morning, when the 


doctor, accompanied by two troopers, came to their relief and assistance. 
After this night of suffering from bodily fatigue and mental anxiety, at 
dawn of day your son, with his two troopers, accompanied by a native 


| it would be wise or true to write down of the bright Island of the West, 
about sunset on abut in the distant bush, many miles away from any | the ‘Archbishops are in poverty and the Bisbops in rags, for they follow 
other habitation, and found the door fixed ; but on listening they beard what is written in their book of faith, and give all their money to the 
voices within, and, on bursting open the door, found in an inner room no | Peot and al! their raiment to the naked. 


| lities and religion. 
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not been kneaded into the bread of the tender-etomached, and bastinadoed 
into the feet of the stiff- necked’? 
“ Doth not Musurus Bey bring bis one wife to the table of the Queen of 


| 


March 25 


“ Have we not had the Tanzimat, good Turkish for Reform’? Has it | smelling bottles filled with essences extracted from flowers, and more or 


ess adulterated—the bouquets having the additional advantage of charm- 
ng the eye with their beautiful colours. 
Velvet bas been replaced by bandsome new materials, particularly wa- 


the Isles, and—let drags be cast into the Thames, up and down, I defy | tered silk of the old style. Taffetas, muslins embroidered in gold and sij- 


them -seek and be confounded, for any other houris in a sack. 


| ver, and in colours and laces, are more especially suited for young ladies, 


“ Doth not the Sultan vouchsafe to let the Israelite rash to battle | Young unmarried ladies wear white gauzes and tulles, or pink, blue, and 
against the Russ for the glory of the Crescent? I know, Effendi, that | plain, made with three volants, or two forming a tunic; with which are 


it will be said, a sultan in need is an eagle tangled in a net, and will 
therefore take any help. Or rather, as your own unclean proverb goes— 
(and goes in the mire like a hog for its subsistence)—“ bungry dogs will 
eat dirty pudding.”” Therefore, it may be flung upon the beard of my 
master, that be forbears to spit upon the Jew, for the good, business, Man- 
chester reason, that he can make the unclean Hebrew profitable unto bim. 

It is not s0,O Effendi, riding for Yorkshire. No. It is that the Turk bas | 
become even as other men by much mixing with other men. Do we not 

wear frock coats, aud 


i 
may the Prophet pray for us, as be wil/—+sit to | 
have our pictures painted by the sun! 

* Before I quitted Stamboul, the Koran was read by many of the faith- | 
ful by a new light. Al Ghazali, the slipper merchant, did not altogether | 
believe that--baving run across the bridge, finer than the finest cotton | 


thread of Al Sirat—be will drink of milk and musk at the Prophet's | Construction of the main building of the Crystal Palace 


Pond; and then, walking on the earth of the finest wheat flour (what a | 
free trade in corn there must be!), pluck pomegranates and grapes from | 
the tree of Tuba, everything becoming any food soever at the wish of Al | 
Ghazali. Nor did Al Jannabi, the baker, altogefher hope to gather silks | 
and satins from the leaves growing in Paradise ; and to talk to him of the 
seventy-two immortal wives (besides the old ones restored as beautiful as 
ever and as good as new), he would say the Prophet wrote in the darkness 
of riddles ; and that some wisdom may be tied ic a knot like a serpent-- 
to undo it is to be stung for the pains. Therefore he would shake his head 
at the two-and-seventy immortal maids of Paradise, the wives set apart 
for the meanest believer. He would declare—the Prophet could not, in 
his heart have meant it. But these things suited his times. And what 
says the sage, Effendi? “A man is more like the times in which he is 
born than he is like bis father or his mother.””’ And therefore, believe-—- 
| O Effendi Cobden—that these things in the Koran which are not as real | 
| to the Mussulman’s soul, as the stick to the soles of bis feet. 

* For consider it. You have a book upon which you build your mosques, 
and by which you impose tax and tithes fur the comfort and subsistence of | 
your Mufti. Now in this book, it is said to be most beautiful for all men, 
and most like a true Mufti--as Mufti should be--to divide a cloak, a loaf, 
yea a cup of water with the naked, the hungry, and the thirsty. [tis good 
to sell all and give to the poor. 

* Nevertheless the Mufti of Canterbury piles red gold at his money-mer- 
chant’s, and the Mufti of London dwells in a palace with kiosk upon the 
Thames, and rolls in filthy lucre even as a Thames eel in filthy mud. 

“ And the moral I drew from these and this is—it is not well or wise to 
think that the Turkey of to-day believes as hard, bard truths the stories 
that were told to Islamism in its cradle, and therefore must be cruel, 
bigoted, and persecuting, because commanded by a text—any more than 





“ And so I rest, your Friend, AppaLLa JALLA.” 


-_—@ ——__ 


Tue uate Apne Lamennats,—M.de Lamennais was originally a priest 
in holy orders of the Church of Rome, and a bold and energetic supporter 
of its doctrines; so much so, indeed, that, at one time, he was thought 
likely to advance very high in the Church, and even to obtain a Cardin- 
al’s hat. Suddenly he altered the tone of his writings and the tenor of 
his conduct: he became the advocate of extreme Liberal opinions in po- 
He seceded from Rome, but joined no sect, having 
adopted and promulgated a kind of theological code of his own. His 
Paroles d’un Croyant” made a great sensation. Its author subsequent- 
ly acquired and sustained the character of a demagogue, both latitudina- 
rian and fanatic. After the revolution of February, 1848, M. de Lamen- 
| nais was successively member of the Constituent and of the Legislative 
| Assembly, being elected each time for the department of the Seine. He 
| was also nominated in the first of these assemblies to the committee ap- 


“ 





pointed to draw up the Constitution of 1848; but he refused to take any | 
part in the labours of that body. He almost merited the title of “silent | 


to let him be included in the prosecution instituted against the responsible | 
| editor of the journal, the Peuple Constituant, of which he was the chief | 
| editor, on the occasion of the re-establishment of the caution-money on | 
journals. On the same occasion he spoke strongly against the dictator- | 


worn in the hair and on the arms large Venetian pearls, 
| in bands, puffed or raised, and turned back; and through it is passed a 
string of diamonds, or a ribbon across the forehead ; and a few others— 
English ladies only——-among the frequenters of the Parisian balls, continue 
to wear long curls. 


| the progress of the works. 


The bair is worn 





Tue Crystat Patace at Srpenuam.—The additional sum of £250,000 
s to be raised by the Company, making a total of one million of pounds 


sterling. The disbursements reported, up to the end of February, are 


thus classified. 


Land.—Tota!l amount paid . £105,728 £ 
Deduct amount received for resales ») 485— 50,240 
Purchase and removal of the materials of the origina! building 95 000 
135,050 
Tunnel, heating apparatus, Ac. : 24.536 
Wings of the Crystal Palace, water-towers, Xc. . Fy 34,099 
Hydraulic works, fountains, cascades, lakes, basins, Artesian well, 
reservoirs, &c. , sana oeses 93,4870 
Park, terraces, gardens, walls, balustrades, decorations, Xc. 98,214 
New roads and approaches, fencing, &c. oe ceeersnees 4,350 
Interior of building, plants, garden works, fountains inside the pa- 
lace, &c. ; 6,450 
Natural history illustrations, including geological islands, prepara- 
tion of extinct animals, zoological and ethnological collections, 
raw produce and agriculture . ; ~~ 11,176 
Fine Art Courts.—Pompeian, Alhambra, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, Medieval, Renaissance, Italian, and Byzantine ; 52,500 
Collection of sculpture, foreign and national, portrait gallery of 
busts, pedestals, &e. ae . 32,060 
Sundry fittings, boardings, gas fittings, &c. throughout the building, 7,000 
General expenses, including engineering staff, superintendence, 
officers’ salaries, law and Parliamentary expenses, surveying, rent 
and taxes, and miscellaneous disbursements : Syke ey 35,384 
£679,720 


A London paper of the 27th ult. has these particulars. 

According to the announcements issued, Saturday was the day fixed 
for closing the works to all visitors—the press, of course, excepted. As 
might have been anticipated from the extreme fineness of the weather, and 
the intense Interest taken in the progress of this gigantic structure, a 
large nimber of visitors availed themselves of this last chance of seeing 
The various avenues leading to the palace 
were quite thronged with vehicles and equestrians, and among the latter 
were an unusual proportion of the gentler sex. Stabling accommodation 
for the horses and carriages was hardly to be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. Indeed the inhabitants of Norwood seemed quite overwhelmed, 
and to calculate with something like fear what the rush of visitors would 
be when once the palace was tairly thrown open to the public. About 
14,000 or 15,000 visitors paid at the doors during the course of the day. 
The Greek, Roman, and Pompeian courts, as being the most advanced, 
were the greatest objects of attraction, while the Alhambra, which will 
far surpass them all when finished, received on Saturday only a cursory 
glance from some of the more adventurous explorers. The gardens, 
though in a very backward state, and at present damp and inconvenient 
to walk about in, were much patronised, as were also the extraordinary 
geological productions of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. It is intended to 
open the building to the public on the 24th of May next; though, of 
course, at that early time very considerable portions of the interior adorn- 
ments must be unfinished. Indeed, if the company can manage to get the 
building any way presentable by the 24th they will have accomplished a 
very miracle of labour, quite in keeping with the whole scheme. The men 
work at the interior until nine o’clock each evening, and the heads of de- 
partments speak confidently of all being tolerably ready by the time 
mentioned. It is said that ber Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort will be present at the public opening, which will be of the most 
imposing nature, and on a scale of grandeur hitherto unattempted. 





A Paruiamentary Lecturer.—Mr. A. H. Layard delivered a lecture on 
ednesday evening, on his own recent discoveries in the East, at the 
Jeaumont Institution, Mile End, on behalf of the parish schools of St. 
Thomas, Stepney. The large room was densely crowded, and several 
persons of the highest rank in politics and letters were on the platform. 
The lecturerin a fluent and manly tone, pleasantly heightened by con- 
siderable humour, very frankly and generously allowed that a French- 








black from Kilmore, again went in chase, the black following the trail of ship of General Cavaignac, and against any fiscal regulations whatever on 
the bushrangers with the instinct of a bloodhound, One of the troopers | the press. Latterly M. Lamennais’s infidelity became more marked. In 
was sent forward for the purpose of reporting, if possible, at the nearest | his last illness, every att mpt made to induce him toconform to the duties 
police station, what had occurred. Holding on their course for two or | of religion proved ineffectual : he refused positively to the end to receive 
three miles, they saw the trooper returning at full speed, waving his cap. | the minister of any religious persuasion. A final but vain endeavour was 
They pushed on, and soon got sight of the two bushrangers of the previ-| made just before his demise, by one of his nieces, who was sent for ex press- 


ous night, in company with a third, coming up at a cool and determined 
pace towards them. The conflict soon commenced, both parties rushing 
furiously and fearlessly at each other, discharging their fire from one or 
more barrels as they met, and after passing, each in their turn wheeling 
their horses round and again at it; and in this way they continued to fire 
and hack with their swords at each other for some minutes. Your gal- 
lant boy was slightly grazed on the cheek by the leader’s first shot, and 
the second passed right through his horse’s neck ; but, nothing daunted, 
he atill continued the fight, charging his man again and again, until his 
ammunition was all gone. He then rode desperately at the fellow and 
threw himself from his horse on the bushranger, seizing bim round the 
neck ; both were brought to the ground, the desperate villain retaining 
one of his revolvers. A fearful struggle ensued, but your son got over 
him disarmed him, and kept him so tight by the throat that he called out 
for mercy and quarter, and surrendered. Meanwhile the troopers had 
also succeeded in securing the other two villains, and all were now bound 
hand and foot and brought in triumph to Melbourne. On their way down 
the villains complimented your boy for his gallant and honourable con- 
duct towards them in giving them a fair fight and a fair chance, and told 
him, as his reward, where he would find £115 in gold “ planted ” near the 
hut, and to which he was welcome, as money was no object to them now. 
They also confessed to no less than 17 murders during their lifetime, com- 
mitted in various parts of the world, and only regretted that they had not 
“settled” a few more of the police. They bave been tried and executed 
since, and your gallant son has been promoted and otherwise rewarded. 
Poor Thompson, strange to say, is still living.” 
_> 
ABDALLA JALLA TO EFFENDI COBDEN, 

“ Errenpr,--Whereas, in your place in the Divan, sitting as you do 
cross-legged riding for Yorkshire, you bave spat dirt upon the Koran, and 
said the thing which is not of my lord and most high master, the Sultan— 
you must allow me to make answer to you in the words of my mouth, 
which shall be shut as becomes a stranger dweliiag in your land, which 
is known to all the ends of the earth for the shortness of its speech and 
the length of its business, 

* Let it not surprise yon—-O Effendi--that I, a Turk, and born in Con- 
stantinople—(may Allah mend its roads for the better ambling ef your 
mule in your next comings and goings)—that I talk thus of the creed of 
the Englieh—namely, business. For know that whea my beard was downy 


as a blackbird in the nest, I was sentfrom Stamboul to a certain house to | 


learn and note the ways of men and cotton in Eblis, otherwise Manchester 
My mother heaped dust upon ber head, and my grandfather—(my father 
was with the Prophet)—-tore his beard ; but the cords of gain are twisted 
of gold, and who shall resist them. For what says the sage? “ Will 
much knowledge create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise 
with thine eyes?’ “ Is it possible’—asked my grandfather, when I was 
about to depart upon travel—*“is it possible that the idea of an inter- 
course between mankind should make any impression on our undertak- 
ings? The Prophet forbid!’ Nevertheless, | came to Manchester. 

* Let this safiice, Efendi, to satisfy you of the meaus by which my poor 


| ly for the purpose from Brittany. 
M. de Lamennais expired on the 28th ult., at bis residence in the Rue 
da Grand Chanlier, aged seventy. According to bis will, his body is not 
to be carried into any place of religious worship, but is to be taken di- 
| rectly from the house in which he died to the burial-place of Pére la 
| Chaise. It is said that M. de Lamennais, in his will, disinherits all bis re- 
| lations who took any part in suppressing the insurrection of June, 1848. 
| Although M. de Lamennais was so perverse in his religious opinions as to 
actually say he regretted revelation, he leaves a brother in Brittany, 
who is the head of a Christian community, resembling that of the Fréres 
| Chrétiens.— London News, Feb. 25. 
| A Paris correspondent of the ational Intelligencer thus contrasts the 
| funeral of the Abbé with that of another deceased Frenchman. We con- 
fess however that his miserable lapse into infidelity takes away almost all 
sympathy with his “ pure intelligence.” 
| Yesterday was marked by the almost simultaneous conveyance to their 
| last silent abodes in the famous necropolis of Pére la Chaisé of two of the | 
most illustrious men of France, M. de Lamennais and Admiral Roussin ; | 
men as distinct in their characters and lives as in the circumstances which 
marked yesterday their respective funeral ceremonies. The one was a} 
pure intelligence, known only by the immense influence of his mind, ex- | 
ercised by his pen and through the press, upon his day and generation. 
The other was a mere man of action, of brute pbysical force, who has | 
carved his name with his sword upon the tablets of immortality ; a brave | 
sailor and soldier, and but little if any thing more. De Lamennais was 
borne at 8 A.M. on the humble hearse used for the poorest of the poor, | 
| 





followed only by some forty or fifty relatives and friends, from his humble 
abode during life to his henceforth distinguished resting-place in the city 
of the dead. Admiral Roussin, on the coutrary, was buried with all the 
pomp and ceremony, religious and military, that accords so well with the 
character of the man and of the actual Government. The gorgeous tem- 
ple of the Madeleine was bung with black, and the whole of its vast inte- 
rior was bedimmed with burning incense. Av immense and splendid fu- 
neral car, drawn by six richly-caparisoned horses, conveyed the body of 
the Admira] ; brother admirals were bis pall bearers; an imperial aide- | 
de-camp in a court equipage followed it in procession, with a long train | 
of ceremonial carriages and military escort of all arms, extending far as | 
the eye could reach, from the Madeleine along the Boulevards towards | 
Pére la Chaise. 
Paris Fasuions ror Marcu.—The present all-absorbing topic of dress 
is such articles as constitute the Cosiume for the Buall-room—as head- | 
dresses of flowers of gold, diamonds, &c., doubtless suggested by the balls | 
at the Tuileries and the Palais Royal, and those given by the bigh offi- 
| cial dignitaries, Heace visiting dress is comparatively little thought of, 
but fine Weather will soon set our modistes thinking on Longchamps. 
However, we must not auticipate ; but shall proceed to deseribe the Ball 
Costume most worn. 
The dresses are mostly composed of taffetas, which assort well with the 
different kinds of ornamental trimmings which are put upon it; it forms | 





{ 
! 





| 
! 


man first broke earth at Nineveh,and a German first ingeniously obtained 
a clew to the arrow-headed inscriptions. He described his own early 
difficulties, the superstition of the Arabs, who believed that be had dis- 
covered the bones of their great prophet Nimrod, the predatory character 
of the Devil worshippers, and the ferocity of the Kurds ; with all of whom, 
however, as well as with those curious remains of the ancient Assyrian 
race, the Nestorian Christians, called by some the Protestants of the East, 
he bad contracted alliances. He narrated the difficulties of transporting 
the winged bulls ; the palm fibre ropes that broke, the rollers, the rafts 
and the inflated skins. Since his departure, three more obelisks covered 
with inscriptions had been found at Nineveh in addition to the three 
miles of chambers he had excavated. His researches at Babylon, after 
some mouths’ labour, had entirely failed; but he still hoped, uncertain 
even as was its very site, that something might yet be found, In allu- 
sion particularly to Scripture chronology, he mentioned the great hall 
of Sennacherib, with its portals guarded by winged bulls, and the effigy 
of the eagle-god, whom, it is supposed, that monarch was worshipping at 
the time he was murdered by his two sons. In the enumeration of his 
conquests, his wars with the Jews and his capture of Lachish are also 
mentioned. On another bas-relief, the name of Jehu occurs in one place 
as being of Samaria, and what is more singular, in another as being of 
Beth-Omri—the house of Omri—by whom Samaria was built. He had al- 
ready obtained the names of about thirty Assyrian kings. In guessing at 
the probable structure of these ancient palaces, he supposed the whole of the 
upper walls to have been of sun-dried brick, and the roof of painted wood 
over this had fallen in and completely preserved all the sculptures be- 
neath, He considered that the Assyrian works showed power, taste and 
accuracy, and as a proof of the last, he mentioned that, in a bas-relief of 
a lion hunt, they had given the animal a claw in his tail, a peculiar fea- 
ture of the Asiatic breed. The lecturer was well received and applauded. 
—London paper, Feb. 25 


Tuk Fausserr Couiection or AntiguiTies.—In consequence of the re- 
fusal of the Trustees of the British Museum to purchase this valuable col- 
lection, it has been bought by Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, whose 
liberality and public spirit have secured for him the esteem of bis fellow 
citizens and of a wide circle of antiquarian acquaintance. This collection 
consists of the contents of upwards of 500 barrows, excavated from about 
1750 to 1776, by Mr. Bryan Faussett, Fellow of All Souls. The chief lo- 
calities which supplied the remains are Crundale, near Wye; Ash, near 
Richborough ; Sibbertswold, Barpeston, the Kingston and Barham Downs. 
Up to the present day, it may be said the result of this extensive explora- 
tion has never been laid before the public. Mr. Bryan Faussett maile 
minute entries of the discoveries; and these accounts of his researches, 
which are illustrated by sketches, fill six volumes of manuscript. The vv- 
jects of greatest intrinsic value are gold fibula, some of very large size, 
set with stones and enamel, and worked most exquisitely in filigree 
work. There are also some extremely rare specimens of glass vases, and 
immeuse masses of miscellaneous objects, which will no longer, it is hoped, 
be kept buried in the darkness of a closet. Considering the great bistori- 
cal and artistic value of this collection of natural antiquities, the sum 
asked of the trustees was most moderate, The executors, by advice, gave 
the nation the chance of acquiring for the British Museum a choice assort- 
ment of the antiquities of our country, in which this institution is pecu- 
liarly barren; but after keeping them waiting seven or eight months, 





detaining the MSS. for this long period, a last and final refusal was give® ; 


and the purchase was immediately effected by Mr. Mayer. Perhaps, for 


ignorance has picked up the pearls of the Boglish tongue, I studied at | 
a desk in Manchester. I have drunk of the Irwell, aad lo, I speak ink. 
To business, then ; basiness, which the Genii of Smoke call, almost with- | 


lace, and gold and silver arabesques of volauts of muslio or silk gauze, 


the ground, slighty coloured, upon which are displayed rich patterns of | 


At the last bail at the Tuileries the Empress wore a dress of light blue | 


the benetit of antiquarian science, the judgment passed on these Anglo- 
| Saxon remains by the trustees is not to be regretted. Liverpool is about 
to establish a museum of national antiquities, and we hear it is probable 


out ceasing, from the tall chimney minarets, “ Business, come to busi- 
nees, oh ye Faithful! There are no powers but & s. d., and great are their 
Prophets !” . ’ 

“Ta your place in the Divan, you said that my people—(whereof I am 
the basest)—mast ever persecute, Can never improve, because we must 
follow the laws, the unalterable laws of the Koran. Alas, Bifendi, and 
is it really sot Is there no difference between the Prophet himself and 
my master, Ardul-Medjid ? Is the turban a thing unchangeable? Con- 
sider the fez. Are not the robes, and shawls, and trowsers of the Turk of 


the days of your father relled away like the clouds of a sunset ; and who 
in the morning may ask—-Where are they? 





colour, the trimmings of which were oraamented with pale pink flowers ;| Mr. Mayer will ultimately transfer his collection to its rooms and cabinets. 
mos*roses Were disir:buted upoa puffings (houillons) of tulle reaching | —— 

half-way up the petticoat, and in the middle of each flower wasa large | Fat. or Part or tax Orp City Watt or Epinsurcu.—On Wednes- 
diamond. Tbe head dress matched the skirt; between the bands were | day afternoon last, about 3 o’clock, a large portion of the wall of Edin- 
rows of diamonds, which were joiued on at the back with banches of | burgh, sapposed to be from 300 to 400 years old, gave way, and over- 
roses We should mention the novelty of orvamenting the upper part of | whelmed several persons in an immense mound of earth and stoves. The 
the bodies of dresses with wreaths of flowers, and placing them round the | wall here bounded the ancient city on the side of Canongate, and faced 
sleeves, to mateh those of the petticoat. Bouquets of flowers are no | Leith Wynd--a very steep and narrow street, inbabited by adense popa- 
longer Worn upon the middle of che front of the body of the dress; neither | lation. It was from 25 to 27 feet in height on the side of the street, but 
are bouquets any longer carried in the hand. We regret the abandonment | on the other side there was a bigh bank, reaching to within five feet of the 
of the latter fashion; rare and odoriferous flowers being preterable to cope. The weight of the embankment, to which a considerable addition 
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bad been made some years ago, had evidently had the effect of pressing 
the wall outwards, as, on being plumbed a few weeks ago, it was found to be 
about eight inches off the line near the top, while the pressure seemed to 
be increasing from the accumulation of moisture within. Operations bad 
been going on for the drainage of Leith Wynd for some time, for the safe- 
ty of which beams of wood were placed against the wal! as buttresses. 
The drain having been carried past, a new stone pillar was inserted in the 
wall, with the expectation of giving it solidity ; and the supporters were 
removed on Wednesday forenoon, just three hours before the accident. 
The fall took place without warning of any kind, so that those who were 
on the epot had no time to escape. The wall fell across the entire street, 
the cope stones breaking into the windows of the shops opposite. In falling, 
the wall carried with it a great part of the embankment, so that the d¢ébris 
formed a huge mound, which, from its weight and solidity, and from the 
position of the street, appeared to be the work of days to remove. The 
width of the gap at the top was fully 20 yards. The sufferers were chiefly 
children. Two were extricated alive, but one of them is awfully matila- 
ted, and is not expected to survive ; and two were, in the course of the 
night, taken out dead. Two workmen were injured by falling stones, but 
not seriously. It was feared that several other persons seen to be in the 
immediate neighbourhood a few moments before the accident, had been 
crushed in the ruins, but up to Thursday afternoon no more bodies had 
been found, and no inquiry had been made at the police office for persons , 
missing. The work of excavation, however, was not completed, so that | 
the exaet extent of the calamity could not be ascertained. The event has | 
occasioned great excitement in the neighbourhood, and considerable re- | 
flection that the wall had been suffered to remain so long in the dange- 
rous position it has for some time done.—London Paper, Feb. 27. 


MargiaGe IN Hicu Lire.—The marriage of Lord George Paget, M. P., 
youngest son of the Marquis of Anglesey, with his beautiful cousin, Miss 
Agnes Paget, daughter of the late Sir Arthur Paget, G. C. B., was solem- 
nised on Monday evening, by special license, at St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly, in the presence of a very numerous family circle-—The bride came 
to the church with her mother at half-past six o’clock, and received in the 
vestry the warm congratulations of her friends. She was attended to the | 
altar by four youthful bridesmaids—the Ladies Emily and Anne Montague, 
Aaughters of the Earl of Sandwich ; the Hon. Constance Finch-Hatton, 
daughter of Viscount Maidstone ; and Miss Paget, daughter of Lard Al- 
fred Paget. 

The service—performed by the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, one of 
her Majesty’s chaplains—-was rendered unusually impressive by the ‘dim 
religious” light which illumined the sacred edifice during its celebration. 
Almost all the members of the Paget family were present, but the circle 
was confined to relatives, The noble marquis, we regret to learn, was 
not quite well enough to undergo the fatigue of attending.—After the 
ceremony, the happy pair left town from Frognal, the seat of Viscount 
Sydney, in Kent, where they are to pass the honeymoon.—- London .Morn? 
ing Post, Feb. 27. —- 

A Great Man, ayp us Posrrion.--Diplomacy is the pride and delight 
of Nicholas; his policy, therefore, will always be threatening, but will 
rarely venture beyond a threat. Besides, he is equally at ease, both prac- 
tically and theoretically, in the exercise of personal government. He is 
idolised by the people—idolised is the word, for the love they bear him is 
more nearly allied to fetishism than to real affection. He has enemies 
amongst the nobles; but as it would cost him but a single word to de- 
prive them of fortune, liberty, and life, no one dares to stir, or evince the 
slightest sign of resistance. Such is the ordinary position of the Emperors 
of Russia, They have nothing to contradict them ; and Jupiter Tonans is 
not so complete an emblem of power as they are. True, Jupiter Tonans 
is found one morning strangled in his bed. The past has always gone on 
in this way, and the future will probably continue the same. The Rus- 
sian government is an absolute monarchy, kept in check by regicide. The 
bowstring is the Russian liberty of the press; the other liberty of the 
press is the better of the two.--Home Companion. 


InsPEcTION Or Facrorres.—The reports of the inspectors of factories for 
the half-year ending 31st October are published. In alluding to the 
“ strikes,” Mr. Horner states that it is no exaggerated estimate to calcu- 
late the number of workpeople out of employ in November, on strike, at 
50,000, and the average loss of wages at £26,000 weekly. Mr. Horner is 
of opinion that a feeling of distrust and alienation between the employer 
and the employed, it is much to be feared, will last long after the re-open- 
ing of the mills, whether that be brought abont “y mutual concession or 
by the stronger party prevailing. In their joint reports the inspectors 
refer to the act of last session, restricting the hours of labour of children 
as having given general satisfaction both to the employed and to the em- 
oe. Ip, excepting some of the latter, whose unusually long hours for work 

ave been contracted byit. The new factories were 255; additions to 74, 
and factories unoccupied numbered 62. In the year the total power of 
steam and water was 6,567, which on estimating on an average four per- 
sons to each horse power, is equivalent to an inerease of 26,268 persons 
employed. —— 

Tue Derences or THE Mersey.—In its form the battery is constructed 
on a parallelogram 360 feet long by 170 feet deep. The three land sides 
of the battery are formed on the bastion trace, with embrasure windows 
aud loopholes for musketry fire—the river front (360 feet) being the bat- 
tery for ten embrasure guns, and a tower at each end, armed with one 
gun in casemate below, and one on the top. Fourteen guns in all will 
thus be mounted on dwarf traversing platforms, and it is intended that 
these guns shall be 68-pounders; those at the Rock Fort not being half 
the size-—-namely, 32-pounders. In the interior of the fort there will be 
barracks for the accommodation of 150 men, and suitable apartments for 
twelve officers. There will be two tanks for water, with filterers 40 feet 
long, 15 wide, and 10 feet deep. The mess-rooms, hospital, and other 
details of the soldiers’ requirements, will be furnished on a suitable scale. 
A bombproof magazine will be constructed, with provision for artillery 
and ordnance stores equal to the necessity of the battery. The roofs 
throughout the building will be flat, with brick arches on iron girders, 
cemented with asphalte, and will, from the parapets, afford the holders of 
the fort a musketry fire on every side. The entrance to the fortification 
will be in the centre of the east (or land-side) curtain, and this will be 
protected by a ditch and drawbridge.— Courier. 


Gems or ELoqvence.—The following are reported amongst the after- 
dianer toasts, at a late Irish festival. The humour of them may be well 
relished, without localising them. 


The Ladies: May the rosy dreams of sweet hope always embrace them 
with the bland breeze of virtuous sleep, and may their candid slumbers 
never cease to propitiate the gifts of a favourable Heaven.—Heavens to 
the man who owned the land, that raised the corn, that fed the goose, that 
bore the quill, that made the pen, that wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.—IJreland : Would that all her oppressors had but one reservoir of 
blood—that I might perforate the hated receptacle with a single dagger 
and let the vile fluid wash over and fertilize my native land. 


Alp To THE WIvEs or SoLprers GornG To THe East.--A committee for 
carrying out this benevolent design has been formed ; they propose to 
raise subscriptions to assist those not allowed to embark with their hus- 


Che Avion. 


$1,000, M. H. Grinnell $200, R. L. Kennedy $250, J. W. Alsop $500, 


Rufus W. Griswold $100, Total $4,850.—The Hon Lather Brandish, Dr. | 
Francis, Professor Renwick, Mr. James Brown, and Mr. R. B. Minturn were | 


appointed a committee to solicit further subscriptions. 


A TeraisLe Covrtsuir.— My grandsire, the Governor, was exposed to 
some danger about this time. 
siege of Charlestown) landed in the island (Bermuda !) and a young officer 
belonging to it, taking it into his head to fallin love with the person, or 
perbaps, the reputed fortune, of a young lady of St. George’s, and the 


beauty (or perchance her father) not encouraging his addresses, he became | vised edition 
desperate, cut of the small joint of his little finger, enclosed it to ber | 


THE PORTICAL WORKS OF W onc 
steel. 


A detachment (on its way, 1 think, to the | « 


| 
Edition, with Ilustrat 
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HOSMER'S POEMS. 
NOW READY. 


HOSMER, now fret collected, @HD & Fortra! on 
2 vols, I2mo, cloth, $2 @ 


ALSO 


ly Day Kellogg Lee, author of The Master lie 
e Sun merfiedd, Ac ltme, cloth §) 

A Legend of the Santee By Wm OGltmore Sie New end Nevierd 
one by Darter, being the Beoond of the Usiform @Qeries of “Rimme Reve 


MERRIMACK ; Or, Lite at the Leow 
or, Life at a Trade 


MELLICHAMP 






| lutionary Tales ia ck 1a 
THE PARTISAN A Romance of the Revolution Hy Wm. Gilmore Sima. New and re 
With Il wetrations by Darley lime, cloth, 61 mS. 
THE VEMASSEP of Seuth Car lina Ky Wm Otimere Sime A new and 
reviseeledition. With Illustrations by Dariey ltme, cloth, $1 


in a letter, and protested that he would go on to sever and transmit to her | 


joint after joint until sbe should accept his suit. For this prank he was 
placed under arrest, and my grandfather, passing near the window of his 
barracks, the young raffian, or madman, discharged a pistol at him, which 
nearly took effect. Why be was not shot for the outrage, I do not know; 
but he escaped, and many years afterwards he was met by one of my 
brothers, on service, in the command of a battalion of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore.”’--Life of H. St. George Tucker. 
a ——— 


Tue Past at NewcastLe MAY BE THE FUTURE aT New Yorx.—Mr. J. B. 
Hume, from evidence that had been laid before him, has made a calcula- 
tion that the cholera at Newcastle has cost that town £3,800 for medicine 
and burials alone, and would cost it £50 a week for eight years to sup- 
port the widows and destitute—nearly £30,000. In addition to this sum, 
some thousands of pounds had been collected and distribated by the vicar. 

A Rossstan Ovrsreak.—The papers sa 
had a breaking out on his face. To us it 
rash all over. 


that the Emperor Nicholas has 
as long been obvious that he is 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 273, sy J. Ocune. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 272. 


White, Bla 
1 Ot QB3 ! K to RB (best). 
2. Kt from Q 8 to B 5 ch. | K moves 
3 tks P ch } K tke Q. 
t. Ktto Qeh. | K tke RP (hest 
5. P to Kt 3 ch K to Ra 
6. P to Kt 4 ch. | K moves 
7. Kt checkmates, 


To Cornesronpents.—-J. G. E. Surely the Ws sllantry of checkmating a 
young lady in 6 or 7 moves should satisfy you, Without desiring to publish the 
particulars of her discomfiture? At all events we nrust decline becoming partr- 
ceps in such @ proceeding. 





" TO COLLECTORS OF a 
COINS, MEDALS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


\ R. WEBSTER, 17 Great Rassell St., Covent Garden, London. 
4 DEALER IN ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGE AND MODERN COINS AND MEDALS, 
Inepector of Counterfeit Coins to the Royal Mint, has the honour to acquaint those Gentlemen 
forming Collections. that his extensive Stock comprises the finest and rarest Numismatic Monu 
ments, at prices varying according to their rarity and state of preservation 

Mr. W.'s Cabinets contain many beautiful and valuable specimens in each of the following Re 
ries -—GREEK, ROMAN, EARLY BRITISH, AL, in gold 
silver and cepper. 

Mr. W. having for many years been honowred with the commissions of some of the largest Col 
lectors in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia and other parts of the Continent begs to 
assure those gentlemen who may favour him with their orders, that the same will be executed 
with the utmost care ; and that all the specimens purchased will be warranted genuine. 
logues of Sales are forwarded on request, and the highest references given and required, 
Museums furnished with Coins, either from Stock or from Sales 

Mr. W.. wishes to dispose of his Numismatic Library, price £400 It is acknowledged by the 
first Numismatologists to be the best private library extant, as containing the most valuable 
works There are from KH) to 0 volumes He has also tor disposal « beautiful Series of 
10 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Kersenmans, of Rome, comprising the COLISEUM, 
ST. PETERS, PANTHEON, and VARIOUS ITALIAN SCENERY. These Drawings would 
look very grand in « Library or Gallery, they are glaved with plate-glass. Dimensions, exciu 
sive of the frames, 7—22 ins. by 4%, ; 3—20', ins. by 41',. price L100. 

Gentlemen requiring the ‘‘ English Numismatic Medal’? may have it presented to them on ap 
plication to the Publisher, WM. WEBSTER. m25—%t 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
Bow MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 Sonth Street, New VYork.— 
Issue Drafts payable at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
Giyon, Mille & Co., Bankers, London National Bank of Seotlaad. Glasgow Bow man, Grin 
nell & Co., Liverpool Sunk of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 
Please address, post paid, 


SAXON, ENGLISH and COLONT 


Cata 
Poblic 





BOWMAN, GRINNELL & 0O., 
Agents of the Swallaw Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships 
53 Bouth street, New York 
gz REMITTANCES Per letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded aa directed 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. tmart—%m 


N RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 2) Bleecker Street Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Mesers. Scharfenberg & Luis septlO dma. 





REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Bureet, New York 


GOOD BOOKS ON EURCPE AND THE EAST. 
I. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF ST. PETERSBURG 

In a brief compass, a correct idea of Russian Life and Manners 
TI WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THLE CROSS 
‘A brilliant and most instructive work.'’—Courter 


Oct®8—6ms. 


12mo, cloth, 40 cent« 
—Springhiald Republican, 
l2mo, cloth, $1 2%. 





bands, but kept on the marriage rolls of the depot, and those who have 
married soldiers without military license. On the present occasion only 
four women were allowed to embark for every 100 men, so that a great 
many have to be provided for by finding them employment, and, till that 
can be done, by temporary pecuniary assistance. The subscriptions are 
already liberally coming in. The proprietor of Drury-lane gives a free 
benefit at that establishment, under distinguished patronage, in aid of the 
fand, and has placed the theatre at the free use of a committee of lady pa- 
tronesses for three days in April for a Fancy Fair in aid of the fund. A 
great many of the licensed victuallers have opened boxes in their estab- 
lishments for the receipt of public subscriptions. 

The Duke of Sutherland has forwarded £200 to Lieut.-Col. Ainslie, to 
be applied to the relief of the wives of the soldiers of the 93rd who have 
been left at home. —_— 

A Possmste Sea Fiout iv tue Brrstor Cuanxnet.—A note in the 
Shipping Gazette, dated Bristol Pill, February 26, states, “ One of our 
pilots reports that there is a Turkish bark anda Russian bark in Penarth- 
roads, ready loaded, and each bound to their respective countries ; that 
the captain of the latter fears to proceed to sea, as his antagonist has nine 
| an ready to play upon his enemy as soon as he can catch him clear of 





Dr. Assorr’s Eeyrtian Antiquitres.—A special meeting of the com- 
mittee , ert to adopt measures for the purchase of Dr. Abbott’scollec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, with a view toretaining them for some public 
institution in this city, was held at the Stu eee her mab on Saturday 
Evening. Mr. Davis announced that Peter Cooper, Esq., had offered rooms 
for the reception of the collection if it remains in the city, and that the 
following named gentlemen had 
turn $1,000, James Brown $1,000, Stewart Brown $1,000, James Lennox 


subscriptions :—Robert B. Min 


1Il. EFOTHAN; or, Traces of Travel brongh 
| Nothing +o sparkling, so graphic, so truthiu 
London Criti 
I EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comy 
| Geography. By F. H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2 
* A treasure house of information accurately compressed. "'—Churchman. 
| V. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition 
trations, $2 60. 
| ‘A rich and reliable mass of European Informatior 


Home from the East. 12mo, cloth, % cents 
has issued from the prets in many a day,’’— 





rehensive Manual of Kurepean History and 


2 vole. 12me, with illus 
Philadelphia Courter 
We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
as this.”’— Boston Post 
} Vi. VIEWS-A-POOT; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. 1l2mo. cleth, $1 25 
** Among a hundred vol issued on the enbject, it seems to us the best and liveliest 
—bLindon Athenwum 
; Vil 
| G. P. 


imes already 


CALVERT'S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE 
PUTNAM &£ CO 


i2mo, cloth, $1 
, Publishers, 10 Park Place 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
NOW COMPLETED. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 

2% and Supplement. Price #) cents. Containing #4 splendid engravings 
j The present quadruple part and Supplement complete this work Tt contains ten pages of let 
| ter press, and eight pages of iliustrations, over and auove the promised number—presented to sub 
scribers gratis 

Subscribers to the Hecord can be supplied with cloth covers for binding the volame, as follows - 
plain covers &) cents, hevelled covers 75 cents ; or subecribers can have their sete bound, by send- 
ing them to the publishers. Plain at 75 cents, bevelled $i. 


IN A PEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


| THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART AND INDUSTRY. Illustrated with over 40 drawings 
from the New York Exhibition. (One splendid 4to volume. 

The entire cost & this superb work exceeds forty thousand dollars. In addition to ite profuse 
| iMustrations, it contains a series of valuable papert on subjects connected with Kelence and tbe 
| Pine Arts, contributed by the Editors (Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., and C. R. Goodrich, Keq.,) and 
other eminent writers. 

“Tt is an exeeedingly handsome work ©'— London Athenrum. 
‘. fost meritorious work, in a strictly artistic sense ever undertaken bhere."’—Selentifc 


Nos. Zito 


| 
Amer wan. 





SIMMS’ POEMS Poems, Descriptive, Drematic, Legendary end (oetemptative Ry Wm 
Gilmore Simm With Portrait on etee! 2 vols, Ime, cloth, $2 

THE WORKINGMAN'’S WAY IN THE WORLD being the Autetiorraphy of « Journey - 
man Printer, Hy Charles Manly mith, author of '' Ouriostties of London Life’ ame. cloth, $1 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRATTS. By James Hruce. Imo Gioth 6) @ 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Demteon Maurice, Chaplain ef Lincots ao» Prom 
the second London edition, revised and enlarged idmo, eloth, $1 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR Py the Right Hen. Richard Later Shell, w P New 


r and Notes, by ly Shelton Machende, DC L 
Autograph Letter. Srd Edition, l2mo, 2 vols, cloth, $2 

THE UFRR AND ABUSES OF AIR. Showing ite infleence in costaining Hf and; cing 
With remarks op the Ven lation of Houses, Ac Ry Jobo I. Cirieeom, wT New 
and revised edition. i2meo, cloth, plates, 75 cents 

VASBCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World 

VINNPSOTA AND ITS RESOURCES 
Pilates. l2dme, 

SEOOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK | Or, 
West. By Alice Carey, author of * Clovernook, 


Wh Porirat: and 


di-ease 


Ky Frank Cooper, Time, eteth, $1 © 
Ry J. Wesley Rond Third Baition Ven en! 


Recollections of our Neigbhourbes! io the 
* Hagar,’’ &e., de. Pome, efeth, $1 


WHEAT WEEA. 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK BRA 
London Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Maps and Cuts L2me, cloth, 75 cents 


THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATRI). Heine a Review of Dv. Beer be Canfttet 
of Ages,’ by the Rev, Moses Hallow ldmeo, cloth, $1 


Ry Laurence Oliphant, from tee Wa 


IN TKESS 

A YEAR WITH THE TURKS . Or, Bhetches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dorin 
ions of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Panythe. M A Time. cloth 

FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. Ky Vincent Nolte 


THE DUNSHUNNER PAPERS, By Wm. Kdmonstoune Aytoun 
Seottich Cavaliers i2me, cloth 


Imo, ebeth 
Author ef " Lever of the 


DR. MAGINN’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS Bdited, with Notes, by Dr. # Mac 
kenrie, D.C l2meo, cloth 
NOCTES AMEROSIANA. Edited with Notes, Blerraphical and Aneedtotion! by I); shelton 


Mackenzie, D.« lame, cloth 


J. ® REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nasean f 


treet. New Vor’ 


GOUPIL 4&4 CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Cotourmen, 
No. MW BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published the following Line Kngraving» 

1. THE APOTHBOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de |) Keole dew Means Are or 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Creat Masters in Painting, Sealptere and Ar ecture 
Engraved in the highest etyleof Art, by Henrique! thapont, after the great Preseo by The la Roche 

Sine of Plate 102 by 16 Inches (without margis printed on three sheets Price, pleln prints, 








£97 SO per eet This Plate, for which the engraver a ed the first priee @ 00 non) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1804, le also the only Plate Kograving for which a me 
dal was awarded by the New York Oryetal l’alace 

* FAUST AND MARGARET Engraved by A. MManchard, after Ary Mebefle wm 10 by 
16 tne hes Price, plain prints, 8) 50 

8. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE Engraved by Otrardet, aft © greet 
national picture by Leutse, Rize Sh by 22), inches. I'rice, plain prints, $10, cobewred to 
site wtyle $2. 

The usual! discount to the trade 

Mesers. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, remtoaries and teachers to thet: rx arted 
assortment of Artiete’ Materials 

N_ B —Catalognes and Price Lists sent @ any part of the United Mates or Canada 

UP THE RIVER. 
UP THE RIVER. By F. W. Bhettor 1 vol, [2mo, with @ elegant Kagravings fro eit 


bird Thousand 


bs) 

* A new and Invaluable vein is opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen Nie pictures 
of country life are wenuine master pieces , he describes the familiar facts of natural history which 
daily pass before bis eyes with all the charming naivete of old White, of Rethourne , and alily in 
troduces into his pleasant narrative a roguieh humour that le quite Irresisuble her praise of 
these letters is not prompted by the fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose origianlity aod vigour beve already 
made him a favourite with the public Literary Critique tn the New York Dribene 

He makes rare pletures with a pen Whether he deserihes « rustic wate, arat, a robin, # 

squirrel, a mlety morning, a hen’* nest, or an tee storm, it be always just the hing Hite ani tnale 
reas if painted by Landseer, tis birds an If done Wy Aaduly her 
landseaper as beautital ay if put « 
A nicl erbocker 


designe 


seem to me as true to nat 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by (hetende 
canvas by Claude Literary Correspondence of 
It is full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay 
with touches of pathos, and good hearted feeling , while, throurh all, in a hidden otres ’ 
dy, like a clear rill, rune the ever varying, cunning facile style of one of the moet captivating 
imagery writers of the day N.Y. Daily Tine 
** A” casket of colden hearted thoughts deftly arranged and daint!ly 
as eimple as they are Mmatefnl Knicker 
** Abounding with choice morsels of del 
thetic appeals to the sentiments, the hook 


w theretr 


garnished with ornament- 


stabe at the frivolities of meiety, and pa 
feast, open to all mankind ' hough Note 


ate wil, «? 
#« literary 


There are few books in which the Engtieh language le written eith euch purity and ‘ante, « 
we cordially commend the book to all who ‘ lowe vhe charms which nature \o ber votary yield 
Springfield Reputticar 
pring ey 
uet published by IUNF? 


CHARLES aC 
No. 45 hae 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THI WEEK, 
THE SUNSHINE OF GREYSTONE, a Btory for Girls, by KB. J. May, author of ‘ e 
School Days,’ with lastrations, 1 vol, lémo, cloth, 76 cents 
* A thoroughly serviceable book, ingenuously eoustructed and told with more thea " ' 
ability London Criti 
A story with which the young will be pleased LAt Gogette 
A well written story The London Athen wm 
written with great ability th rnd 


A cherming story, excellently constructed, and 
State Gasetle 
D. A. & Co., publish the following Popular Works for the Voung, waiform on 
size and style 

BOYS AT HOME, by Adame, author of “ Kdgar Cliitton,”’ Ae., 
1 vol, lémo, cloth, 75 cents ' 

Few works possess ro much attractiveness for young readers, combined with excellent prince 
ples. It is written in a simple and spirited style 

EDGAR CLIFTON. Or, Right and Wrong 
With numerous illustrations, 75 cents 

‘ The tendency of this book te decidedly and highly moral 
wrong with great discrimination, and throws bright attractions around the one 
powerful diseuasives against the other. The style is agreeable and the tale lngeniow! 
tively wrought 

LOUISE'S BCHOOL DAYS. A Story for Boye 
with several engravings by Williams. 75 cents 

This is a very exceilent book for boys at sehool.''— Bible Clase Magasine 
Written in the right spirit by one who can recall bis own youth, describe ite fealings revive 

its joys and sorrows, and speak its language, there ie nothing in literature more attract: ‘ 
tie Lon tom Literary Journal 


\ilusicated by John GU bert 


A Btory for Boys, by B. ©, Adame, Cloth 

Tt draws a line between right and 
widie it sugerts 
and effec 

Puritan 


By K. J. May mall vo, elegant cloth 


THE SPECTATOR ENTIRE. 
THE MOST BEAUTIPUL EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 
D. APPLETON & CO., Now, 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUPT PUBLIFNED A NEW EDITION OF 


THE SPECTATOR. With Prefaces, Historical and Bloyraphical, by Alex Chalmers AM. 
A new and carefully Revised Edition Complete tu six vols., bvo., plea type. Price tn cloth, 08, 
half calf extra or antique, $15. calf extra or antique, $20 

** It is praise enongh to say of a writer, that, in a high department of it 
eminent writers have distinguished themselves, he had no equal, end thins with wiriet jos 
tice, be sald of Addison sd He in entitled to be considered not only ne greatest of the 
Eng ish eesnyiets, but as the foreronner of the great Iinglish noweliete, Hi+ beet eenays approach 
near to absolute perfection , nor is their excellence more wor fal than thelr variety Pie inwer 
tion never seems to flag ; nor in he ever aoder the necemity of repeating himewett 
@ subject ''—Ma salay 






e, in which many 





ot Wearing ¢ 


** Hie glory ie that of one of our greatest writers in prose Here, with b's dellente sense of pro 
priety, hi« lively fancy, and, atove all, bie ginal aed exquisite humour, he was to hie prope 
walk He is the founder of a new echool of popular writing in which, lke meet other foonders 





of schools, be is still unsurpassed by any whe have attempted to inoitate 
us the firet examples of a etyle porscering ai! the beet qualities of a vel gene al aroure rent 
and instruction . easy and familiar withont coarseness, animated without + xteavagance, polished 
without un» atoral labour, and, from ite Mexitility, adapted to all the variety of the gay sod the 
ny Cuclopaodi 

To correct the vices, ridicule the follies, ar 
vailed at the commencement of the etphteer 


Hie hpectator gave 





x 


A A\seipate the ignorance, which too generally pre 

eniwery, were the great aod noble objects the per 

tator ever bolds in view . and by enlivening reality with wit, and Umpering wit with more)ity 

not only were these objects attained to an en ut degree, bat the authors conferred « lasting be 

nefit on thelr country by extabliching end rendering popular « specter of writing which has ma 

terially tended to cultivate the understanding, refine the tarte, and augment and purify the mora! 
feeling of successive generations Chalmers 











TOM MOORE’S LIFE AND LETTERS .—Part VII. 
Db. APPLETON & CO, PURLIFN TH WEEK— 
M EMOIRS, JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE 
4 by Lord Join Russell, M.P. Part Vil. Price 25 cents 


“ An American republication, in numbers, of a work of great literary merit, Thomas 
Moore is the last of the gr@At poets that flourished in the beginning of the century. A bio 
graphy of him eo ably written must be eagerly sought after The public are greatly indebted 


edited 


| to the Messrs. Appleton for the cheap and elegant manner in which they have weued it”~ 


N. ¥. Commerciai Advertiver . 

“ Thie work has been looked for with mach interest by the admirers of the eweetert bard 
of modern times. The work hes not disappointed us, The eperkling vivacity of Moore's 
Letters will recommend them as models of style to those who aim at eminenee in epletola- 
tory correspondence,” —Albany Register 


D. A. & Co. pohich uniform in vie 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, (collected by bim- 
wif) The ten volumes of the English edition complete in one handseme octavo ¥< lune 
[ilustrated with several splendid teeei Engravings and « fice Portrait of the Author. lrice 
$). in muslin; or ex‘ra gilt, with gilt leaves, $4: Turkey morocco, $6; or on cheaper paper, 
with Portrait and four plates only, $2 *. 





o I POOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, © 
E. LIVER! Steamebip will deport with the United Btates Maile for Europe posttively 
op Saterday, April let, at 12 o'clock, M., ber berth at the foot of Canal Bireet. 


No berth secured antil for. 
accommodations fer ond comfort 
Cine womcualied ecm are COLLINS & CO..ts Wel Bec 





For freight or passage, 
Passengers to be on board at Ilky A.M. 
The stonmehip 2 MaNt1C wih occneed the PACIFIC ent eall Apri i&b, 1m 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—MARCH. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
NEW YORK DAGUERERKOTYPED., Private Residences 
liewrasTions—College Place and Murray etreet—Waveriey Piace—Lalayette Place- 
Corner af University Place and Twelfth etreet—Corner of Fifth Avenee and Tenth tt — 
Fifth Avenue, corner Twelfth street—Kast Poorteenth «treet, from Filth Avenue—Fitth 
A venee, corner of Fifteenth street—Corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifteenth street— West 
xteonth treet, near Fifth Avenne—Eest Hixteenth ot | opp Mt. George's Charch 
mt George's Rectory, Hixteonth street— Block in Twentieth Geet, corner Mixth Ave 
nae~Weet Twenty -fretatreet, from Fifth Avenue—London Terrace, Weet Twenty 
third otreet—Howery Savings Bank —Corner of Fifth A venve and Thirty seventh street 
THE GRKAT ORMETERY 
NOTES PROM MY KNAPRACK 
THE COOKED HAT GENTRY 
MEN OF GHAKACTER 
THE VALARY OF THER AMAZON 
BORODINO, 
WHO WAS JULIET’ RUNAWAY 
hak os Name 
9 VIStTl TO THE IRON MOUNTAING OF MISSOURI 


24ADeeub 


Quiney Follo of 15—Colfier’s Folie of 1422 


To THE GAMBLING HOUSKA OF PARIS 
it. THK BNOANTADAS, OR BNCHANTE! iSLen 
2 HOW LT LIVE, AND WITH Wil 
1. A WINTKR RVENING HYMN TO MY FIRE 
4 LETTER TO THE BDITOR 
16 KDITORIAL NOTKs 
Leveaavous—American, Englich, French, and German 
A Special Kditerial Note for the Veople houth of Mason ar 4 Dison's Line 
*,* Vols. 1 and 2 of the work may etil! be had, Price $2 each, neatly bound in choth 


BKTRACTS FROM RECENT CRITICAL NOTIOR#. 


“Ite contents eve of the first excellence in point of Mterary ability and atiractivenes © 
hea" — Nighiand News 
sa Pemaatt Henutne je the best, and indeed, almost «/- exponent of the higher literary taste 


altare, and oplaten of the country Raleigh [ost 
‘It ts « waste of words to pratee this publication 
icpublican, AW 


intrinsic merit is a fixed fact."’—Ltcken 


Publishers 
10 Park Place 


P, PUTNAM ACO, 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCH AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C.E 
REFERENCE IN LONDON 
Meesas. Giye, Miss & Co,., Bankers 
RETER ENCES. 


fos. dons Heveary Kosineon, Hon. Paeren Motus, 
President of the Bank of Montreal, 


Chief Justice of Upper Oanada, Toronto 
Wisse Ul. Romnson, Ting. | A. Bimrsons, Baa, 
Depaty Com. General, Montreal | Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sem Groner Simrnon, Meeens. Gtiwovn A Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hedson Bay Co., Montreal. | Merchants, Muntreal 
Jane 4-1. Masens, Lawxscnion Roots & Co., Merchants, Montreal 


DELLUO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THIS excellent and healthy substance bas now been in use for more than three vears, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed It, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
oola, a0 it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed tn 
Gamilies. l’repared only and for sale, wholessie and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemiets 


G41 Broadway, and 2), 4th Avenue, cor. 2th Street. 


NM. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
vurn eight hours. sepld—3m. 


TARRANT’S OORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


q MN CASES OF IN DIGBSTION, and various Ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sale and efficacious, 


Torrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
wove 








Tarrant’s Giorvescent Seltzer Apertent.—in al! caves of Irritation or acid- 
Qty of the stomach, hoart burn and costi veness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great atility. 
Prepered and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant.) Draggist, 
No. 275 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rerhton, Clark A Oo, TT. Green, Kugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dallue & Co., 
om Broadway, aed by Clements & Hloodgood, Flushing, L. 1 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY, 
No. % Cornhill, London 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
*UVAIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
miam as guarantees safety to the Oitloe 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his fret pre 
eatam, or at aay future period, to borrow upon interest to (he extent of one-half of the annnal pay 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or olher wise; nor will the policy (the 
enly security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 





ensured can at any time present his policy aad demand of the Soctety an immediate payment 
ef one half the anmual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cush 
alee 


Applicants are not char 
Agoncior ao ontabliah 


4 for the Medical Examination or Btamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 

OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 

4. Eitiotwon, M. DF. K 8. 
B. B. Symes, 


domeph . 
Obaries lHennett, 


Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
Hugh Croft, 1. Leander Starr. 
A. ©. Barclay, T. Colley Grattan. 
Thomas Nicoll, | 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
j B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E.R. Fabre, Wm. Lanna, Rev 
. J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah 
Jas. G. A. Oreighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Ounard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


Salifax N.f. ...... 
P. 0 
Allieon, Hon 


Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hasen, W. Wright, FE J. HH. Gray, 


m&. Jom, N. B. W. Jack 


wd 
Orowdy, Hon. J 


Starr, Agent. 
Gt. John's, Newtoundiand.. | Mey tab, ee) acaie 
KF. 1. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES 8. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier 
Office— Mon Treat. 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
0 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

T= leading principles of this (illce are, Moderate and Rquitable Rates of Premium for each 

class of risk— Annual Division of profits 

The Kquitadle Fire Office will by « constant analysis of Ite own experience from time to tae, 

sach rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify 
ith this view an annual Mvestigation will be made into each class of riek, and a return of one 
oe: = fifty per cout. of the nett excess, will be made to al) classes of Insurers whose Policies 
ve in force for three years. 
Tnsared are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Aseurance Society, and entitled according 

@ the plan of the Oompany toa return of half the profits, 

Agoncias are cotablished throughout the Colonies, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

A. ©, Barcuary, Esq, Chairman 
Freverick Moras, Esq 
OCnas. Taos. Sewarn, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Paavo F. Woopunovss, Esq. 
Wuaian HH, Preston, Esq., Seeretary 
AUDITORS. 

| 


Cuantes Bannwert, Esq. 
Uoceu Craorr, Kise. 


Eoxcnp 8. Syuxs, Esq. 
«. 
Joun Moss, Ksg. 


CLewent Tanor, Ks 
Tuomas Wreart, sa. 


Hanny Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wiuttaus, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messes. Girs, Mirus & Co 


Mesens, Canpace, luirre & Rossett, Soticitors 


Che Albion. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 


NATIONAL BANK OF BCOTLAND, ‘or sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS 4 ©0., 74 —— 
Express 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American 
Pullen, Virgll & Co., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. & Wall Street, New York 

in addition to the Fire Ineurance Business, to take np that of LIFE 
the attention of the public to their propo 
Their Tables of Rates have been 

will be found lower than those of other Com 
towether with the personal responsibility of 





RE NOW PREPARED 
INSURANCE ip ite various branches, and inv 
seals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of « 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believe! 
panies , whilst their large capital and reserved fond 
the shareholders, offer a guscrantee of security unpara this country Pamphlets, contain 
ing Tables of Kates, and every information relating | biect, may be had at the office 
The Company is willing to [nsure w the externa of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
inexceptionable life 
thorined Capitel of the Company le Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
of Dollars, The laid up Capita, aed plus aod Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
INS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a eum, now amounting t 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses wil) be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
Jaugs Baown, Eeq., Chairman 
Frances Correset, Exq., Deputy Chairman. 
Joseru Gaitsann, Jr., F W. Fanen, Fea 
Avex. Hauicton, Jr, Josuru Fow.er, Esq. 
| Wiese 8. Were 
MEDICAL REFEREES 
Hosack, M.D | Averin L. Sanps, M.D. 
Aireev Peis, Resident Secretary 


” 


eled ir 





lions 5 ' ‘ 
MILI MC to nearly half a million of dollars, 


Geoncs Bancray, Kea. 
Moxtimer Livincetos, Baq. 
b. F. Bampensos, Keq, 





ALEXANDER E 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO. 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 


With a large accumulated Surplua 





x other 


ats COMPANY offers the following, amor 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits 
loans granted on pol 
Halt of premium may remain on loan 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of a large — 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
Premiams can be taken quarterly 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTMONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M, Consul. 
Mtephen Whitney, Raq Henry Grinnéll, Faq 
James Gallatin, Esq Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Ramuel Wetmore, Esq. Jobn Cryder, Esq 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lath St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


cles 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but # small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The pareut—whatever station he may hold—uwpon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to acenmulate sufficient means 
to render them In some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failare of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
By its aid and no other & man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of « lifetime, and at thé yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and fn the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, opwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
lasned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have bad the true gratification of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £5,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
tion ef publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty *‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure ita valuable protection 

tn cloimine for * THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and & high rate of interest, local man 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend +r one Life Office superior,to another, with those which must speak home to al! 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of * The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices cauld be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would canse to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
essurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

Por further infopmation, Prospectuses, Reporta, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 

38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MATL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


NEW YORK. HAVRE 
Franklin........1854. April..... 8 2, Cee May 10 
New “teamer ... May 6 New Steamer........ June 5 
Franklin June..... § Franklin... July... .5 
New Steamer. .... July. an New Steamer August.... 2 
Franklin... te oi «5 2 Franklin i August é 1) 
Ne #« Steamer Augnat Pai] New Steamer......... Sept 2 
Franklin Sept. 3 Franklin See 8 B 
New Steamer... .. Oct... .....31 New Steamer. ........ Nov.. 2 
| eee ee Franklin............ Dee.. 2 


. Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 220) tons barfken each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ... ... $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ ‘ second class, oe hia 70 
first class, . ‘is . £800 
“ ad second alass..... ... foo 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 








COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS 


Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Prothingham, Hon 
@hemtreal. ......... . . W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, K. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Walifax, N. 5 ‘ Strachan 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
Gh Seba. H.B.... ......; R. FP. Haren, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jaek, J. V. 


Thargar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent 


a » OTB I. K ‘ 
We. Joan's, Newfoundland, } 2. Hon. I Brien Kem, R. Prouse, W. M. 


BE. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hatchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


PREDERIOCK RK. STARR, Goweral Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACK RNZIR, Accountant and Cashier 
Ofice—Montarar 


Oharlottetown, P. B. Island J 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBSTY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STRERET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, Id Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tus Wivow axp tes Oxruan.” 
Mis Life Asurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand of $100,000, 
in United State aud New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATRB 
OF NEW YORK in sooordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for [msarance on 
Lives at wal Agency, No. Tl Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
@roughom the Bate 
Persons going to CALIPORNTA and t AUSTRALIA tnswred at a moderate extra premium, 
The Loca! Board of Directors meet every Wetnestay for transaction of current business. 
Medical Rxani in 4 daily at Ll o'clock, P. M 
Pamphiews setting forth the advantages of Company can be had at the officg, Ne. 
treet 


LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW TORK. 





Wail 


James Boorman, C. B. Habdieht, 
Joha J, Palmer, F.C. Tucker, 
Jeho G. Holbrooka, G. Steet, 
Daniel Parish, oseph Gaillard, J 
Paul Robert J 7 ‘illoa, . 
ak, Caled Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New Vouk, 


soLictTos: 
ROBBRT J. DILLON 
BBDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. &. 8. KRENR. DS. MEREDITH CLYMER 
iC. BR. HABICHT, General Agent 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKREY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 

CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 

FROM PHILADELPAIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





City of Manchester... Tuesday, Feb, 28, 1854. | City of Manchester. Wednesday, Feb. 1, 1854. 

| Olty of Glaascow ... Saturday, Mar. 25, * Otty of Giasgow.... Wednesday, Mar. 1, * 

| Clty of Manchester Saturday, April i5, “ | City of Manchester..Wedvesday, Mar 22, “ 

| City of Glaswow..... Saturday, May 13, “ | City of Glascow.... Wednesday, Ap'l19, “ 
City of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, | City of Manchester. Wednesday, May 10, “ 
City of Philadelphia... About Juve 17, | City of Philadelphia, About ) 


May 4, “* 
RATS OF PASSAGE. 


FROM PRILADELPRIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms ... ... . -890 | Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
midship cece . midship os, Ueneens ma 
rere 5S forward cues OhGbNeES  .« 





Including Steward’s fees, 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited namber of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fror 
Liverpoo!—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates 

An experienced surgeon wil be carried on each ship 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland 

For freight or prasage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Acent, 

42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
He GLASGOW ANT) NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerful Steam. 
rey NEW YORK. see (982 Tons, and #0 horse power, Rosext Oxaic, Commander, 


2.40 borse-power, are appointed te sail as under, vis 
FROM NEW York FROM GLASGOW. 


or, 


Saturdar, 18th of March, at 12 o'clock, neon Tueeday,. woes. oe. Mth Pebruar 
Wednesday, 10th of Nay : ef | nes bart onwcethee lith April. “a 
Passage Noney—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ......... 
I do. (Midship do.).......... ecees 
Second do. esee 





Seward foo inclodeal]”” 
Third (ass'—A limited number of third-class passengers will be tak 
sions of good ous ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. CSS ea nee 
surgeoe, w 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 































The Ships comprising this line are 
The PACIPIC . 20.0. csccececeeceee ote ee renee scene Ott. Nyro. 
The ARCTIC, 2. oc cc ccccccceccccecevescecce scesees Cap. 
SD EE. 06060 000008 deve dencenes oeceseue «+... Capt. Comstoca, 
The ADRIATIC . ... 2. cece ccnce cence rwererne cconed 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care bas bem 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength ond cpus and ibetr ag 
commodations“for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $12); in_ second do. $70. Busts. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon atiached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM FEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, . 1 Wednesday,........ January .... 1, 194 
Saturday,. — | Wednesday . .. danuary....%, * 
Saturday,.... Wednesday,...... .-February....8, * 
Seturday,...... Wednesday,........ February ...2 © 
ida see Wednesday,.... March ...... | 
Satarday,........ Wednesday,........ March......2, 
Saturday,........ April .....+.. i Wednesday,........April....... 5, © 
Saturday,...... i . a Wednesday,..... tit © 
Saturday, ° Wednesday,....-... coum @ 
Seturday,.... bs 4 Wednesday,. . a, © 
Saturday sa Wednesday,........3 a * 
Ratorday sa Wednesday, . Mm ®* 
Saturday,. bad Wednesday 2, * 
Saturday,. at Wednesday, . | 
CE, 660600 OU te coscsse Wednesday,........ a, * 
Saturday,. . . ved | Wednesday,........ okk @ 
Saturday,........ - Wednesday,........ 2° 
Saturday,........§ yi Werinesday,.... coc © 
Saturday,........ a | Wednesday,. 2, “ 
Saturday,........ o Wednesday,........ 4 @* 
Saturday,........ October,...... ee Wednesday, . i, * 
Saturday,........ October... ... ad Wednesday,.... November ...1, “ 
Seturday,........) “ | Wednesday,........ November ,..16, “ 
Seturday,........ November. “ | Wednesday,. . November...3, * 
Saturday,,...... _ December. ... os | Wednesday, . December.,,.18, “ 
Saturday,........ December. ....23, “ | Wednesday,........December.,..27, “ 


For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. & Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

«++ +++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage..........++.+000. 50 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ..........+... ++. -8100 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... ..000005. SB 

Bg” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Chief Cabin Passage . .. 








Captains 
Arabia,.......... eeeeeee es. Capt. JUDKINS. 
Persia, ....... ‘. ones oe» Capt. Rerriz. 
Asia, opecreoess Capt. E. G. Lorr. eee 
BEER, 6 000 sa00decees ++. Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,........-00+ 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pert 
bow. 


F 
i TURTERTOR TELL 





New York... ........ Wednesday,......... -..March 23d IBM, 

APBDID ooo 00000 00 00 cs BOMOB .. oc ccc ce c5c.ce WO OUMONUETs ccc cocccsecce aren Sm © 
BOMUER. cescccs o¢eataes New York....... Sas cc 00 00-6 cue 0t5 EEE oe 
Oa Pa Wednesday,.............. April 12th “ 
RIOR, » 000 cor ccs on0 WOW BOERes00 v0 -.».Wednesday,............-April 19h “ 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J » 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 


4 Bowling Green. 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,............... Capt. E. Higghm 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dates oF Sattinc—1S4. 
om New York, 
















Washington. .... were, «fo ae Feb. "4 
EE os nag vee 90.604 cs Ek. Eleks 002 00.00 ae 
Washington ..... hat foe saturday, March 25,.........April 21 
Mermann, ......00-0008+ .+.. Saturday, April 22..........May 19 
Washington, ...... 0.00000 o0: Saturday, May 20.......... 16 
Hermann, ........+++ eseeee. Saturday, June 17, 14 
Washington ....... cece ce ecee Saturday, July 15.. n 
Hermann, .....6..00ee0+0e+. Saturday, Ang. 12, 8 
WOGRIRBOOR, 6 500 00 ceccees ove Saturday, Sept. 9... 6 
Hermann,...... . Saturday, Oct. 7 8 
Washington .. Saturday, Nov. 4,, 1 
Hermann, ..... Rabie Re Saturday, Dec. 2, ........Dec. 2 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, Ma-ch 1 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 18 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Weanesday, Nov. 8 
Washington... . Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 3 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returr ing, they offer to passengers proceeding to Laa- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; Grst 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60, 

All Letters and News pore must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will e signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 

C. Hi. SAND. 26 South st., New York. 

C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & €O., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Samrsox, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Friday.................. April 7, 1854. | Monday oseeeeees-May Sth, 1854. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good vea- 
tilatuon. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





Passage Money to Bermuda, ........ 2.60000 ceeees 
» do. St. Thomas... ... 


For Freight or Passage, apply *o 


$30 00 
eovcee sreeceeees 100 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
e year. 
The following ships, composing the line by any under the agency of the subscribers, are im- 
r 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year , touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as mal, vis : " 


th 


Ships. Masters. Days of ating foom Days of Salling from 
Southampton, Tinker, =. 4 5 4 iD March 2, June 22, October 12, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, _ * — S March 16 89 July 6, October 2, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 9 x June 1,2March3), July 2, Nov. 9 
Ocean Queen, Griswold re. * June 15,2? April 13, Aug. 3, Nov. 2, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Borch 2 June 2, bong & April 2, Ang. VW, 
Devonshire, Hovey, March * July 13, : Jen. 19, May Ul, Ang. 31 
Northumberland, Lord, Apefl & July 27, : Feb. May 2%, Sepr iM, 
Victoria, Champion, Apel > Aug. 10, : Feb. 16 June 8, Sept. x 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin joa is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these kets will be neible for letters, parcel 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. E. MORGAN, and }>70 Soath street, N. ¥. 

ALEX'R WILEY, 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York op the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 


refor, 








New York. Havre. 
Bat JOMMBET 0 0. ccc cccccesccccs .¢ 16th F le 
ST. DENIS o eecsecee ebruary. 
. Ist May... cece ceecesecccceccecey 16th June, 
Follansbee, master. ; Ist September.” ; et 
cre Ist February ...... 5 
ST. NICHOLAS, re 
Bragdon, master. } = ~~ SS . } 
MERCURY, New se | tat Base 2-0-0 00. 
john sant Ist November: 2.21: : 
Ist April ...... 
WILLIAM TELL, ; 4 eae . 
master ugust., ..... 
vas * lst December... 2.0.2... ....200. 22. € 16th January. 


They are al! fret clase New York built vessels, provided with al requisite articles for the coms - 
i a fence in the trade. 





fort and con of passengers, and db The prise 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. duet mes 

Goods seat to the subscribers be forwarded free from any ¢! but those actually 
incurred. BOYD 4 HI CEEK, gem, 
EEE aa 




















W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





Contes For trent or passage apply 
J. McSYMON, - 
= York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 58 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 
Btending passengers are requested wo no attention to of the 
communicaie ai once the Agent. sid reports Ships being full, bat te 


OFFICE, Na 10, PARK PLAC 





